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Heap-Dress ror Youne Lavy. 


 Demi-Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Dress and paletot of brown satin, trimmed with 
bias folds, rouleaux and buttons of brown velvet, together 
with black lace. White silk bonnet, trimmed with white 
satin and roses. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of green poult-de-soie, trimmed en ta- 
dblier, with crescents of dark-green velvet, edged with black 
lace of different widths, and ending with buttons and 
tassels. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of black taffetas, trimmed with bias folds 
of black satin, in the manner shown in the engraving. 
Graduated satin buttons, fringe, and tassels, complete the 
trimming. 

Head-Dresses for Young Ladies. 


Fig. 1.—This head-dress consists of a wreath of blue 
velvet ribbon. The foundation is a blue velvet ribbon, an 














CoLtar For Youne Lapy. 
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DEMI-TOILETTES. 


Hrap-Dress For Youne Lapy. 


inch and a quarter in width and sixteen inches in 
length, which is folded lengthwise over a bonnet-wire, 
that forms the mounting, and is then covered with ends 
of blue velvet ribbon, an inch wide and two inches 
long, overlapping each other, each of which is cut in a 
double point at one end, and is pleated at the other, 
where it joins the foundation. These ends are ar- 
ranged to face each other, beginning in the middle of 
the front, and are put on thicker and fuller on the right 
side, so as to form a cluster. A blue velvet ribbon, a 
yard and a quarter long, falling in a single loop from 
the middle of the back, completes the head-dress. 

Fig. 2.—This bandeau is made of black velvet ribbon, 
an inch wide and thirteen inches long, mounted on 
stiff lace and bonnet-wire. A black silk ribbon, a yard 
and a quarter in length and an inch and a quarter in 
width, is sewed on the middle of the bandeau, being 
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pleated to one-third of its width, with the ends falling 
in the middle, and tying under the chignon. A bow 
and ends of the same ribbon, with the ends trimmed 
with fringe, zerves to trim the front of the bandeau. 


Collars for Young Ladies. 
Fig. 1.—This collar is formed of a double puffing 
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THE BEST READING CHEAP. 


Mrs. Mutock Cratk’s new Love Story, “ The Wo- 
man’s Kingdom,” will be commenced in Harrer’s 
Macazine for Fanuary, and will be continued through 
the year. It will occupy about one-eighth of each Num- 
ber, and so will cost subscribers fifty cents. When com- 
pleted, the English edition will cost 16s. sterling ; about 
equivalent to $7. 

Mr. James De Mitie’s Novel, “ Cord and Creese,” 
now appearing in Harrer’s Bazar, will run through 
several months. When published in book form the prob- 
able price will be $4. In the Bazar its cost is about 
twenty-five cents. 

Mr. Wir xis Cotiins’s new Novel is soon to appear in 
Harrer’s Weexty. J/ it runs to the usual length of 
his stories it will occupy about one year; and when pub- 
lished in London the cost will be a guinea and a half; 
equal to about $11. The cost to those who obtain it in the 
Weex ty will be about one dollar. 





Ca” Our first large Cororep Fasnion Pirate will 
shortly appear, to be followed at brief intervals by others, 
prepared expressly for HARPER'S Bazar, and unequaled 
Sor taste and beauty. 

CF” Our readers are veferred to our ADVERTISE- 
MENTS of Harper's Bazar for Terms and Editorial 
Notices. 

CH” The next Number of the Bazar will contain a 
very useful Supplement. 

Ga Single Subscribers to Harper’s Bazar will be 
supplied from the beginning to the end of the year 1868, 
which will complete the first Volume, for the yearly price 
of four dollars. 

Harper’s MaGazins, Harper’s Week ty, and Har- 
per’s Bazar will be supplied together for ten dollars, 07 
any two at seven dollars. 





THE TWO BAZARS. ~ 


O new journal could have met with a more 
generous and cordial welcome than has 
been accorded to Harper’s Bazar by the press 
at large. Hundreds of editorial notices, from 
all parts of the United States and Canada, have 
given the young candidate for popular favor a 
courteous and friendly greeting, and bid it God- 
speed with a heartiness that has elicited our 
warmest gratitude. Harper's Bazar, indeed, 
as a weekly fashion newspaper, took possession 
of a wholly unoccupied field in journalistic lit- 
erature, and began its career wishing neither to 
attack, injure, nor offend any of its elder breth- 
ren. ‘The single exception to the good feeling 
which it has been fortunate enough to meet 
would scarce deserve attention, were it not ac- 
companied by allegations calculated to mislead 
the public if they were not set right in the be- 
ginning. We are called upon to verify our cre- 
dentials, and it is best to do so once for all, to 
save further trouble. 

Our contemporary who speaks of the Berlin 
Bazar—which forms the basis of our paper—as 
an obscure journal, is probably ignorant of the 
fact, that this obscure journal has a sworn cir- 
culation, in the vernacular, of over a quarter of 
a-million ; that, moreover, it is duplicated in six 
different languages in Europe; and that the 
celebrated Afode Iilustrée, which is the most 
widely-cireulated fashion journal in Paris, and 
is also well known in this country, is almost ex- 
actly a reproduction of the Berlin Bazar, Our 
contemporary might have learned from those 
on the spot, and in default of that, from va- 
rious sources, among others, the New York 
Times, that the Bazar establishment, located 
for convenience sake in Berlin, but directed 
chiefly by French artistes, is the great centre 
where originate the various Paris fashions. 
The Bazar itself is edited in the interests of 
the people, which accounts for its wide popu- 
larity ; its fashions are plain, practical, and in- 
volving moderate cost, such as would be neéd- 
ed by the people at large, in lieu of a few mill- 
ionaires; and instead of farnishing every month 
a single cut pattern, which not one in a thou- 
sand probably would want, it gives its readers a 
score of patterns every fortnight from which to 
choose, so simple as to be made available by 
any one with the slightest ingenuity, and which, 
by the aid ofa little instrument just introduced, 
costing a few cents, can be copied by a child. 
Harper’s Bazar, however, merely makes the 
Berlin Bazar its basis, adding thereto the rich- 
est and most beautiful designs from the best 
French and other journals, thus adapting the 
paper to the needs of all classes, and forming a 
combination unsurpassed by any paper in the 
world, 

Just as long as the French continue the most 
tasteful nation in the world they will continue 
the leaders of fashion; and just as long as 
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marked attention, just so long will the 
to substitute native for foreign fashions ptové 
abortive. 

It is time to put an @hd to the nafiow which 
seems to have gained considerable ¢rédence in 
this > but which is indignantly denied 
by the i, modistes, that’ the foreigu fash- 
ions originate with the Parisian demi- monde. 
The outré styles which are occasionally seen 
therein are not adopted by the reputable part 
of the irons’ nor do they find their way 
into the E journals; and usu- 
ally, instead of peters original creations, they 
are only fantastic exaggerations of the modes 
in vogue. The fashions of Europe have quite 
as respectable an origin as those of America 
would be likely to have. 

Harper’s Bazar has no establishment to ad- 
vertise, no goods to sell, no black-mail to levy, 
and no private interests to conciliate. Its 
opinions are honest and independent; and its 
information is based on the best authority. It 
makes no pretensions to set the fashions, with 
which a newspaper has nothing to do, but to 
chronicle them faithfully for the information of 
the public. In this connection we would cord- 
ially refurn thanks for the very great courtesy 
that has been shown us by the leading mer- 
chants and modistes of New York who have 
afforded us every facility for carrying out our 
designs, 

We are not anxious to recriminate, but in 
justice to ourselves we can not forbear quoting 
an editorial from the Independent of Nov. 14, 
which will show the high moral sentiment 
which actuates our contemporary, and dem- 
onstrate the respect which such authority de- 
serves : 

A TRICK OF TRADE. 

There are a good many ways of pushing one’s wares 
into market ; some of which are reputable and some 
disreputable. For instance, we have just picked up a 
religious newspaper containing what purports to be a 
quotation from THe INDEPENDENT, puffing Demorest's 
Monthly. The paragraph is long, and we reprint only 
a small part of it, as follows: 

“The number now before us fairly dazzles one’s 
eyes, and puzzles the brain to know how so much 
beauty at 5 - a f excellence can be afforded at such 
a low price."—The Ind 

No, Tue InpEPENDENT has never had its eyes daz- 
zled or its brain puzzled by any extraordinary brill- 
iancy in Demorest's Monthly. The above paragraph is 
taken not from Tur InpErzNDENT’s book-table, or its 
editorial page, but from its advertising columns. If 
it is to be quoted, therefore, it is to be quoted as the 
opinion not of the editor of Tur InpEPENDENT, but of 
the publisher of Demorest’s Monthly. As for ourselves, 
‘while we have any sanity left, we probably shall not 
be caught puffing Mr. Demorest's Magazine. 





THE AMERICAN FACE. 


HERE is a larger average of good-looking 
people in the United States than in any 
other part of the world. Mrs. Trollope, Miss 
Martineau, and other foreign female travelers, 
have, with all their evident disposition to find 
fault with this country, been compelled to ac- 
knowledge that its men are remarkably well- 
favored. All the male travelers say as much 
for our women, and one little miss, too young 
to be jealous of her sex, reporting in a late 
London magazine her observations on the Unit- 
ed States, declares that she never beheld such 
a sparkle of female beauty as in Broadway, and 
confesses that if a man she would be unable to 
resist falling in love with it. 

The American face is remarkable for its reg- 
ularity. It seldom presents those extraordi- 
nary deviations from the classical ideal, so fre- 
quently observed in foreigners. Those mon- 
strous developments of the features, which 
are not seldom found in the German or Irish 
countenance, and approximate it to the va- 
rious types of the lower animals, are rare 
among native-born Americans. As people of 
all nations come hither, we have, of course, ev- 
ery kind of face. There are accordingly all 
varieties of disproportion and degrees of ugli- 
ness to be occasionally seen. . These, such as 
the low heads and crumpled faces which look 
as if they had been squashed in the making; 
the nasal appendages fleshy and pendent, like 
abortive elephants’ trunks; the ears tumid and 
misshapen as gigantic oysters; the thick lips, 
eviscerated mouths, and projecting under jaws, 
are generally of foreign importation. 

The American complexion is surpassed in 
freshness and cleartiess by the English in youth. 
Our dry atmosphere is unfavorable both to the 
color and transparency of the skin. In ad- 
vanced age, however, we have decidedly the 
advantage. While the English complexion is 
apt to become pimpled and blowsy, and seems 
to indicate gf@8sness and overfeeding, the Amer- 
ican, with the progress of time, ripens to-a 
mellow ruddiness, which ‘harmonizes well with 
gray hairs, and the vengration which is due 
them. 

The American face, having generally but little 
fat or cellular tissue, shrinks readily into wrink- 
les, and thus we are supposed to wear out ear- 
lier than we do. The earnestness and activity 
of mind in the United States, give a concentra- 


looks longer if they lived better. 





tion to the expression of the general counte- 
ance which also soon furrows it. Compare 
the peasant face of Europe with that of the 
working people of this country. The former 
appears like a mass of dough rolled into a uni- 
form surface; the latter is full of lines, distinct 
and expressive as those of a steel engraving. 
dames, although we do not advise them 

to go to bed Sect om pia er ies 
cheese and London stout like their English sis- 
ters, would, we believe, preserve their good 
By living 
better we mean feeding at regular intervals 
upoh well-cooked, nutritiots food, instéad of 
wasting théir appetites upon cakes, ‘sweets, and 
other indigestible articles which fill the stomach 
but starve the body. Hear what Brillat Sav- 
arin says upon the effects of good living: ‘‘Gour- 
mandise is favorable to beauty. A train of ex- 
act and rigid observations have demonstrated 
that a succulent, delicate, and careful regimen 
repels to a distance, and for a length of time, 
the external appearance of old age. It gives 
more brilliancy to the eyes, more freshness to 
the skin, more support to the muscles; and as 
it is certain in physiology that it is the depres- 
sion of the muscles which causes wrinkles, those 
formidable enemies of beauty, it is equally true 
to say that, ceteris paribus, those who under- 
stand eating are comparatively ten years younger 
than those who are strangers to this science.” 

The Circassian beauty is said to preserve her 
peculiar complexion, which is of an etiolated, 
pasty kind that we don’t admire, by never ap- 
plying water to her face, which she keeps in 
order solely by dry rubbing. One of the most 
briftiant American complexions we ever saw 
was dué, according to its possessor, to the free 
use Of soap and water. Nothing can be more 
fatal to the clearness and freshness of the face 
than the use of the various cosmetics in vogue. 
Powder and paint, apart from the positive harm 
they may do by the poisonous constituents of 
which they are made, fill up the pores of the 
skin, and prevent that free transpiration essen- 
tial to its gloss, roseate hue, and transparency. 

Ever since a traveler imprudently revealed 
the fact that some women, of the Carpathian 
valleys, we believe, secured for themselves beau- 
tiful complexions by feeding on arsenic, this 
practice, it is said, has been more or less gen- 
erally adopted, not only in Europe but in this 
country. Physicians have, moreover, for a long 
time been in the habit of prescribing, in dis- 
eases of the skin, a preparation called Fowler’s 
Solution, the principal constituent of which is 
arsenic, This remedy is considered an effect- 
ive one, but its danger is so great that it is 
given only in the smallest doses, and its opera- 
tion is watched with the utmost care and anx- 
iety. Arsenic is one of the deadliest poisons, 
and no one should venture, with the remote 
possibility of its giving clearness 6 the com- 
plexion, to dabble with it. Though the dose 
at first may be so small as to produce no sensi- 
ble influence upon the human body, it will, if 
repéated, exhibit all its virulence, as this pow- 
erfal agent has what the physicians term a 
cumulative effect; that is, each small quantity 
taken remains in the system inert until, by sub- 
sequent additions, the poison has acquired suf- 
ficient force to act, when it does so with the 
most fatal effect. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 


A Better to an affable and gentlemanly 
Wotel Clerk. 


Y¥ DEAR YOUNG FRIEND,—Young, I 
mean, in years as compared with me. I 
#M sure you would not suspect me of accusing 
you of any other kind of youth. My dear Sir, 
have you reflected upon the danger of great 
power? How it makes men tyrannical, selfish, 
vain, giddy? Have you thought of its vast and 
peculiar temptations, and of the steady con- 
science and heart and nerve necessary to baffle 
them? There was Tiberias, for instance, or 
any one of the Roman Emperors. How much 
power they had, and what @ use they made of 
it! Or Napoleon Bonaparte ; he grasped pow- 
er as men drink wine, amd became more and 
more intoxicated with its increase. His appe- 
tite was as fierce as that’of any drankard at 
your ba— I beg pardon, I meant to say he 
was as unable to control his ambition as any 
gentleman is unable to control his thirst who 
frequents the—the—sample-room or wine-room 
in the neighborhood of yéur-prettily furnished 
office. Napoleon Bonaparte quaffed Spain as 
I have seen a man turn off a bumper of Sicily 
Madeira. He swallowed Maly as if it had been 
a draught of Falernian. He drank up Wirtem- 
berg without breathing. And the more he 
drank the thirstier he was;, And what advant- 
age to any one was his tremendous drinking ? 
Or, in other words, what use did he make of 
his vast power? Shall I allude to Catherine 
of Russia? My dear young friend, her name 
reminds me that power is very, very dangerous 
to the man or the woman who has it. 

I thought of this the other evening when I 
arrived by the late train and with a throng of 
other passengers stood waiting to write my 
name in the book of the extremely “ first-class” 
hotel (for I frequent no others, and it is a laugh- 
able idea that you should be the affable and 





gentlemanly clerk of any other),in whose office 
you were good é to preside. What a 

spectacle it wast) We were all dusty, rea, 
and seedy ; and Wé had evidently left most of 
our manners upon the road, although I suppose 
the most ca scrutiny ‘would hardly have 
succeeded in faiting any remains of them there. 
We stood in an uneasy and impatient line striv- 
ing to reach the book and write our names. 
What a craven; coward crew we were, looking 
at you and hoping somehow to propitiate you 
that you might give us good rooms! And how 
calm and superior you were! How you looked 
over all our heads, and if some one of us said 
to you; with audacious familiarity, ‘How do 
you, Mr. Clerk? glad to see you, Sir!” how 
loftily you responded, with an air of saying, 
“Keep your distance, my good fellow!” I 
must say, however, I was rather glad to see 
how you treated the person in the large brown 
coat and velvet collar who had succeeded in 
pushing into the line at some little distance be- 
fore me. When he had written his name, in- 
stead of giving the pen to the next comer and 
passing along, he stopped and, leaning forward 
over the counter (if you will forgive the neces- 
sary word), he said, with an air of importance 
and confidentially, ‘‘I hope you'll give me a 
good room?” You answered merely, ‘ Will 
you pass along, Sir.” I think that was good 
for him. I forgive you a great deal of affability 
and gentlemanliness for that nipping rebuke. 

But why is it, my dear young friend, that you 
treat us all as offenders of the darkest dye? 
What have we done that you should answer 
our questions with such ill-suppressed con- 
tempt? It is true that we are only poor, mis- 
erable travelers, asking for a night’s lodging; 
but we mean to pay for it, indeed we do. We 
confess the enormity of our delinquencies in 
being caught in a tav—, I mean a hotel at all. 
But what are we to do? We would willingly 
go elsewhere, and leave you without a guest to 
disturb you, if we could. Bui there is no altern- 
ative. When, for instance, the train arrives 
at midnight at—well, any where—what must 
we do if we are resolved upon the “ first-class” 
hotel? I do not know that you, my good Sir, 
have carried the loftiness of your manners quite 
to the degree of those of the waiter in some 
railroad lunch-house at Albany. It seemed that 
worthy Dr. Wines repaired thither, for break- 
fast, and entirely forgetting his position of utter 
inferiority to the affable and gentlemanly wait- 
er, ventured to make some remonstrance upon 
some overcharge, or to decline to pay for what 
he had not had, so that the waiter was compelled 
to knock him down and break a small bone in 
his leg, or something of the kind, to restore him 
to a due sense of his proper subjection. I am’ 
very humbly grateful that you have never broken 
my shins for daring to ask questions of you, al- 
though I have often seen and admired the mor- 
al struggle which you underwent in refraining. 

Do you know, my bejeweled friend, that I 
have sometimes thought of the great Napoleon 
as I contemplated you? Like him, I have 
mused, my affable friend is the victim of the 
power he possesses. Before him all travelers 
are equal. He may send them into the sky- 
parlor, or he may give them comfortable and 
even delightful quarters. I think of the Pope 
putting his foot upon the neck of the Emperor. 
I think of the Asiatic victor harnessing kings 
to his chariot. I think of Gulliver the Great 
in Lilliput. My dear Sir, in your hands is the 
comfort of scores of your fellow-beings every 
night and day. I pray you use it benignly, use 
it wisely. You live, in a peculiar manner, upon 
the road. Your house is but a station of travel. 
Your manners, like those of the excellent rail- 
road conductor to whom I hope to have the 
happiness of soon addressing a letter, are em- 
phatically manners upon the road. Now, Sir, 
do you know that your manners will do as much 
for the reputation and success of your house as 
any other single influence? It is in your pow- 
er to make -yourself truly valuable, yes, indis- 
pensable, to the proprietor of the house, or to 
baffle him and help him along to ruin, and all 
this by your manners ! 

Just imagine it! Two ingenuous youths— 
let us call them Thomas and James—start in 
life, and with a generous emulation become 
clerks in two admirably-appointed hotels in the 
delightful city of M. or N. Thomas proposes 
to himself as his rule of conduct perfect kind- 
ness, patience, and courtesy. He does not 
forget that porters, and waiters, and chamber- 
maids, are men and women, human beings like 
himself, and accordingly he does not speak to 
them as if they were despicable outcasts. He 
can ask a question of them as pleasantly as 
of Mr. Stewart or Mr. Vanderbilt or Mr. As- 
tor, or any other famously rich man who passes 
the night in the hotel. He can tell these to 
carry a message without an air of undisguised 
contempt, and does not send them to a lodger’s 
room as if he were the Sultan ordering a guilty 
slave to the bow-stririg. He does not receive 
the guests of the house as if his condescension 
were almost more than he could support, and 
he does all that he can do to give them the ut- 
most accommodation. Above all, he is too 


much of a true gentleman to be obsequious to 
“‘ carriage company” while he is overbearing and 
half insolent to the modest bachelor who is not 
clad in the height and depth of the fashion, and 
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whose purse is evidently not very long. Like 
justice, his hospitality is impartial; and every 
body who stops at that house, man, woman, or 
child, is treated with such courtesy that he re- 
members it gratefully among all hotels, cele- 
brates far and wide the essentially good-man- 
ners of our worthy friend Thomas, and is glad 
when the time comes for him to visit that house 
again. His politeness, his manners upon the 
road, are so attractive that he has made the 
fortune of that hotel. Do you think the pro- 
prietor can easily afford to part with him ? 

How is it with James? He has an altogeth- 
er different idea of the propriety of his position. 
To begin with, he is the most exquisite of dan- 
dies. There is no barber’s waxen head, cast a 
little and languishingly to one side, with the dark 
locks more smoothly oiled and more carefully 
curled than the head of James. His hair-dress- 
ing seems to be the work of an artist, and I 
wonder when I see him whether he does it him- 
self in the solitude of his chamber, or wheth- 
er it is really the barber who officiates. His 
dress corresponds. - His manner is as ludicrous 
as can be imagined. He is not the clerk of a 
hotel; he is the patron of mankind. The Pope 
in all his glory in his most glorious days of pow- 
er was not so serene and complacent as our 
friend James. To him, of course, porters, 
waiters, chamber-maids, guests, are inferior be- 
ings. They are not only inferior, but abjectly 
so. He does not severely disdain, he merely 
despises them. He commands every body ; he 
asks nobody. There is not a person employed 
in that house, from the roof to the cellar, who 
would not gladly see him mortified, or in some 
manner brought to grief. The strangers who 
must stop at that hotel avoid him, laugh at him, 
and do not care to return. His manner is an 
insult to every one of them; yet, not even the 
newspaper correspondents like to mention it, 
nor the editors to publish their letters if they 
do, for James is the arbiter of their destinies 
when they are obligea to stop at the house. 

It is his manners only, his manners upon the 
road. But which is the more profitable serv- 
ant, Thomas or James? For it comes to that, 
my dear affable and gentlemanly friend; you 
are a servant, and paid wages for your work. 
Bear that steadily in mind, as we all do who 
write our names in your book. There is no 
harm in being a servant—no, by Abou Ben Ad- 
hem! none at all; and we are all servants in 
the same general way that the greatest mer- 
chants, as we saw last week, merely keep shop. 
The mischief is in not knowing it, and in not 
being humble. My young and affable friend, 
there is many and many a poor-looking travel- 
er who stands before you every day, and whom 
you send to the room upon the highest floor, 
and treat with the highest disregard, who rec- 
ognizes you at once. If you choose you may 
write yourself upon his heart so that he will al- 
ways most kindly remember you; and, if you 
choose, you may send him away laughing at 
you. You may promote the comfort of thou- 
sands of people every year, or you may make 
them utterly uncomfortable. And you will do 
it by your manners. Think of it. Mind your 
manners, then, my friend in the hotel office, 
mind your manners. 

Your seedy friend in the sixth story, 
An Op BacuELor. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

| gee in furs are not capricious. Until 

within the past year or two there has been 
so little variety in these comfortable wrappings 
that they began to be considered unsusceptible of 
change. Now there are new shapes and new ma- 
terial. The long victorine and tippet are old- 
fashioned. Cuffs are’out ofuse. A set consists 
of collar and muff. Collars are small, and 
pointed behind. Short tabs in front are finish- 
ed with fur tassels. Muffs are also smaller. 
Tips or tassels of fur instead of silk adorn the 
ends of the muff. The head of the animal from 
which the fur is taken is also used for ornament. 
Poekets and portmonnaies are placed on the back 
of flat muffs for shopping and skating. Boas are 
worn of mink and sable, but are oftener seen in 
ermine for evening wear than in the dark furs 
suitable for the promenade. ‘The greatest change 
of allis in the cloaks. Large unwieldy capes are 
superseded by graceful paletot cloaks and half- 
adjusted sacques. ‘These loose paletots admit 
of more ornament than the circular garments. A 
wide Angora fringe surrounds them, and furs of 
a different shade from the body of the sacque are 
inserted in braiding patterns. 

Russian and Hudson Bay sable are the most 
valuable furs, and are handsome enough to defy 
all novelty and change. Mink, always neat and 
durable, is a standard medium article, its value 
depending on the number of dark stripes in the 
garment. ‘The stripe is the centre of the ani- 
mal’s back, and the most valuable part of the 
skin. The gray Siberian squirrel is less ex- 
pensive, soft and silky, and pretty for children. 
These furs will still be sought after, notwith- 


standing the presence of the more novel sealskin, © 


Astrakhan, Persiani, Russian lambskin, and Krim- 
mer. Sealskin in its natural state is cuir color, 
approaching very nearly to the fashionable Bis- 
marck brown. It is more admired, however, 
when colored a dark rich maroon. The Per- 
siani, Russian lamb, and Krimmer are erroneous- 
ly spoken of by ladies under the general name of 
Astrakhan. They are found in different locali- 
ties in Southern Europe, and when placed beside 
each other a very pereeptible difference is ob- 





served. ‘The Astrakhan has short knobby tufts, 
and may be either white, black, or gray. Per- 
siani is more silky, and has longce fleece than 
Astrakhan. Russian lambskin is always black, 
and has a peculiar wavy appearance. Krimmer 
is either gray or black. ‘The hair is short and 
curly, looking more like cloth than fur. The 
Swiss grebe and canary down are from the birds 
known by these names; they are smoother and 
more glossy than ermine, and are intended for 
evening wraps, but will not, of course, supplant 
the royal ermine. 
SABLE AND MINK. 

Russian sable sets, consisting of collar and 
muff, with sable tips, vary in price from two hun- 
dred and fifty to eight hundred dollars. Amer- 
ican sable made up in the same style costs from 
fifty to three hundred and fifty dollars. Mink 
sets, valued last winter at a hundred and twen- 
ty-five dollars, are now reduced to ninety or a 
hundred dollars. A very fair quality of mink, 
with the fur all running one way, is made up 
into muff and collar for fifty dollars. A short 
mink boa, buttoned at the throat, has only one 
long end finished with tips; the other is orna- 
mented with the head of the animal. Another 
style of boa is a round roll, two yards long, to be 
wound about the neck. Very good squirrel sets 
are sold at twenty dollars. ‘These are far pref- 
erable to the coarse but more expensive Fitch. 


SEALSKIN CLOAKS, SONTAGS, ETC. 


One of the handsomest novelties from the 
French Exposition is a sacque of seal, with muff 
and toquet to correspond. The shape is a loose 
paletot with sleeves. ‘The body of the garment 
is of dark-colored seal, as soft and glossy as vel- 
vet, lined throughout with gray and white squir- 
rel locks. An inserted trimming, in a pattern 
resembling appliqué braiding, is of the seal in its 
natural light-brown color, A small muff has an 
insertion trimming to correspond, and is also lined 
with fur. The toquet is ornamented with fur tas- 
sels. Price four hundred dollars. 

Loose sacques of colored sealskin, made up in 
the best style, without insertion trimming, range 
from one to two hundred dollars. Half-adjusted 
basquines, both long and short, are made to slope 
with the figure more gracefully than would seem 
possible for such thick material. A muff and 
collar of sealskin cost forty dollars. 

A sontag of seal, to be worn under a cloak or 
shawl, is a novel and comfortable garment. It is 
shaped like a_sleeveless jacket. ‘The sealskin is 
in its natural state and light color. An inserted 
trimming of gray Persiani surrounds it. Still an- 
other sealskin novelty is the satchel muff. A 
caba, quite large enough to be useful in shopping, 
has a concealed place where one’s hands can be 
cozily stowed away. The handle of the satchel 
is prettily ornamented with gilt. Eighteen dol- 
lars is the price. Carriage shoes are also made 
of seal, tipped with sable, and lined with squirrel- 
skin. Small reticules, reminders of our grand- 
mothers, have the lower half of seal, with dove- 
colored satin for the upper half, drawn together 
with cord and tassels. ‘They are just large enough 
to hold the handkerchief and pocket-book—a bet- 
ter way of carrying those jndispensable articles 
than to destroy the effect of a gore dress by 
thrusting them into one’s pocket. 


ASTRAKHAN, PERSIANI, ETC. 


An Astrakhan suit, the sacque long, loose, and 
stylish in shape, is sold for eighty-five dollars. 
Muff and beret to correspond. Small aigrette 
of feathers on the beret. A jacket of white As- 
trakhan for evening is short and loose. A bord- 
er of black Astrakhan tufts is inserted. Wide 
Angora fringe, alternately white and black, around 
the bottom. Small muff, fringed at the ends, 
price seventy-five dollars. Jet chains and ca- 
ble cords are used occasionally for trimming As- 
trakhan, but with poor effect. Nothing looks so 
well as the insertions of the same kind of fur of 
a different shade and Angora fringe. Collars 
and muffs of black Astrakhan are used for deep 
mourning. It is also a favorite fur for trimming 
skating suits. 

Persiani is more expensive than Astrakhan. 
A handsome sacque of either gray or black Per- 
siani is worth a hundred and fifty dollars. The 
Russian lambskin is always black, and in long 
waves as lustrous as satin. A set of this beauti- 
ful skin, the handsomest of all the curled furs, 
consists of a long sacque appropriately trimmed 
with the wavy Angora fringe, a fringed muff, and 
a bonnet, Fanchon shape, with no ornament but 
an aigrette of feathers. Krimmer is made up in 
the same manner. 


ERMINE AND GREBE. 


Ermine is the standard fur used for evening. 
Circulars and sacques with separate collar and 
muff are made to order. The muff and collar 
ate worn with handsome street costumes. The 
most stylish ermine cloak we have seen this sea- 
son was shaped like the mantelet with Greek 
sleeves given in the first Number of the Bazar. 
It was made longer, but the graceful style was 
preserved. 

A fancy set of grebe is sold for twenty-five 
dollars. ‘The boa has at one end a bird’s head, 
and at the other grebe wing feathers. Pocket 
muff ornamented with tips and tassels. A grebe 
Fanchon with blue velvet strings, cut bjas and 
bordered with grebe, is worn with this set. Ca- 
nary and chinchilla collars are suitable for chil- 
dren. . 

SHAWLS. 

The effect of the French Exposition, visible in 
so many branches of manufacture, is nowhere 
more plainly seen than in the beautiful shawls 
imported this season. The involutions of figures 
are marvelous, the colors carefully blended, and 
the designs novel. India camel’s-hair shawls are 
of every size, from the small breakfast squares, 
with white cashmere centres and camel’s-hair 
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borders, sold at eighty-five dollars, to the hand- 
some long shawls at three thousand dollars, 
wrought all over in a new pattern of white inser- 
tion, with colored tracery. 

A French cashmere, of exquisite fineness, rep- 
resents an Eastern procession of worshipers of 
some heathen deity. Groups of dancing-girls, 
elephants, well-filled sedan-chairs, and palan- 
quins, are all proceeding in file toward the idol 
enshrined in the centre. This pattern is decid- 
edly Oriental in style, but of questionable taste. 
The material and execution are uncommonly 
fine and elaborate. -The price is two hundred 
and fifty dollars. Small scarlet or Bismarck 
centres are preferred to either white or black. 
Many shawls are so profusely wrought with palm- 
leaves and Oriental figures that the ground is en- 
tirely concealed. The prevailing style of wear- 
ing a shawl is to fold it square instead of triangu- 
lar. The upper part is turned down like a col- 
lar. French shawls designed to be worn in this 
manner are fringed all round. —~ 

A comfortable carriage-shawl, or traveling- 
shawl, is of soft, thick plush, striped in black and 
crimson. Alternate stripes of cashmere pattern 
and a bright, solid color make a handsome 
shawl worn with a trained dress, but are too 
large for jaunty short dresses. 


SHOES. 


A neatly-fitting, well-shaped shoe is the foun- 
dation of all elegance in female attire. This 
has been most plainly demonstrated since short 
dresses came in fashion. Boots this season com- 
bine utility and beauty. Thick soles that sup- 
port the instep, half-rounded toes, heels of me- 
dium size, and high ankles, are all the requisites 
for comfort ; and the most fastidious can not fail 
to find some pleasing style among the various 
trimmings of lace, embroidery, stitching, appli- 
qué, and fur. 

Tips of patent leather are not worn. Toes are 
neither round nor square, but something between 
the two. Heels are high, narrow, and curved. 
Buttons are the favorite fastening. A new hook 
for buttoning has been invented. Kid boots are 
worn for the street instead of bronze or prunel- 
la. Walking boots are fastened with twenty jet 
buttons. The soles are heavy and slender. Ap- 
pliqué straps and leaves of patent leather and col- 
ored morocco ornament the ankle and instep. 
With suits of one color boots are made of the 
same material as the dress, and elaborately stitched 
and embroidered. High Polish walking boots 
of Russian leather have gay tassels at the ankle. 
Colored kid and bronze boots with thin soles are 
suitable for the house or the carriage, but are too 
prononcée for the promenade. A new bronze 
boot has a lace rosette on the toe. Satin the col- 
or of the dress is inserted under the lace. 

An elegant black velvet boot had a band of 
chinchilla around the top. Boots of black satin 
were laced in front, the lacing concealed by a 
band of velvet embroidered with jet. ‘The Louis 
XV. heels, almost two inches high, were cov- 
ered with satin. White satin boots for a bride 
were embroidered with white chenille and seed 
pearls. Roman pearl buttons. Bronze slippers 
for morning wear had bows of bronze on the 
toes, or rosettes of thick silk cord with tassels 
hanging down. Silk and satin quilted slippers 
with low broad heels are warm and pretty for 
invalids. Sandals of velvet lined and bordered 
with fur are comfortable for chamber wear. 


A NEW TRIMMING. 

An ingenious trimming just introduced by only 
one establishment in the city is called Amozine 
embroidery. It is applied with equally beautiful 
effect to thick and thin materials. It is made 
and sewn on to the garment while being made 
by a machine. The same machine embroiders 
on silk net and Swiss muslin, makes a Boule- 
vard skirt border, and works the monograms on 
a cloth carriage robe. It trims linen, flannel, 
cloth, and velvet, and is wrought in cotton, zeph- 
yr, worsteds, and silk. There are several ditfer- 
ent stitches, and several colors may be used at 
once. A pretty fringe in one color or in many is 
sewn on the goods while in process of making. 

BASQUINES AND REDINGOTES. 

Basquines are worn for evening when full opera 
dress is not required. Like the redingote they 
are adjusted to the figure, and can be but slight- 
ly wadded. They should be made of thick vel- 
vet cloth. A pretty one is of scarlet, dotted with 
tiny beads, black, white, and amber. A beaded 
fringe is the only trimming. 

Redingotes or Polonaise of fancy colored vel- 
vets are more worn than black. They are quite 
long, slightly fitted to the figure, lapped in front 
with two rows of buttons extending the length 
of the garment. A wide sash is tied at the back. 
Wide open sleeves with closed one beneath. A 
blue velvet redingote is bordered with chinchilla. 
The dress of which the skirt only is seen is of 
blue silk, the same shade as the redingote, bord- 
ered with a three-inch fold of velvet. 





PERSONAL. 


Tur Indian chief who has given our troops the most 
trouble in the late battles on the Plains is named 
Sporrep-Tam, and, although a bad sort of aborigine, 
has a pretty daughter named Lizzie Evruemia Pooa- 
nwontas SpoTTEeD-T ait, who is said to be intelligent; 
and the paternal savage proposes to send her to some 
first-class seminary for education. We infer that Miss 
L. E. P. Srorrep-Tart is not yet “engaged ;” for, if 
she were, the old tomahawker wouldn't care about 
sending her East. 

—Mr. Marstg, editor of the World, is a good speci- 
men of the oncoming American journalist. Nine years 
ago he was a subordinate on the Evening Post, and 
quite likely may have ‘dreamed of dwelling in marble 
halls,” though probably little dreamed of managing 
this World or of living in a four-story brown-stone front 
(with marble hall). An admirer of Mr. M. pronounces 
him to be ‘‘ much the handsomest of the prominent ed- 
itors of New York; lives in ease, even in luxury; en- 














joys his library and his dinner; lounges and talks 
gracefully at the Manhattan Club; is a power in his 
party, and a pleasant gentleman in society, and that 
very rare thing—a highly successful and materially 
prosperous journalist—while still young and in pos- 
session of perfect health.” 

—Hveu Hasrines, Esq., editor of the Albany Knick- 
erbocker, who went abroad last summer as special 
bearer of dispatches to several of our foreign ministers 
(for which he gets pay), asserts it as a fact, that Ad- 
miral Farragut was almost “smothered with kisses” 
by the ladies of the Court of the Queen of Sweden. 
Also, that the hairs of his. officers are “treasured as 
souvenirs and laid away in gold lockets by many of 
the most elegant ladies of Stockholm." Mr. Hastines 
is a truthful man. Mrs. H. accompanies him. His 
word is to be depended upon. 

—Bayarp Tay or has been to the Grand Chartreuse 
—the famous monastery in the mountains of Savoy, 
where the monks make that potent and seductive fluid 
which dinner-party people deem it en regle to drink 
when coffee comes in. Nice fellows, those monks— 
hospitable, intelligent, religious, and very glad to en- 
tertain any sensible gentleman who happens to be 
climbing that way. 

—‘* Wuo was Junius ?” that question so often asked 
but never yet satisfactorily answered, is believed to 
be settled by the book published on the 6th of No- 
vember in London, entitled ‘‘Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Sir Puiu Franots, K.C.B., commenced 
by the late Joseru Parkes, and continued and edited 
by Herman Merivare.” Mr. Parkes was for many 
years, up to his decease, a close friend and constant 
correspondent of Mr. Taur.ow Weep, and has nar- 
rated to Mr. W. many facts that place the identity of 
Junius beyond doubt. The work will doubtless be 
promptly republished here. 

—Weston, the walker, now en route from Portland 
to Chicago, has a rival in the pedestrian line, named 
Sern W. Pare, who left town on the 11th inst., on 
foot, for San Francisco, having put up money that he 
will accomplish the tramp in less than 150 days. He 
will write something about it. 

—Garinapr told General Cratprnt this: ‘My belief 
is that the bullet which kills me will be useful to Italy. 
I can not abandon the duty I owe to my country. I 
will go to Rome.” Every body in America sympa- 
thizes with Garrsan1, and would be grieved at the * 
announcement that the “ bullet” had been forwarded ; 
bit if the old gentleman undertakes to fight more bat- 
tles against long odds the globular-shaped missile will 
be pretty sure to perforate him. 

—In the opinion of Mr. Loneretiow Atrrep B. 
Street is, without exception, the best delineator of 
forést-scenery in America. Mr. Srreer is a short- 
statured, spectacled, neat, modest-mannered gentle- 
man, and as State Librarian, at Albany, has a posi- 
tion exactly adapted to his tastes and habits. 

—Rev. Dr. BeLLows, who has been doing Germany 
for “‘the Liberal Christian,” is about to do a novel. 
If he can fictionize as felicitously as he sermonizes, 
the sooner he begins the better. 

—Dvmas, pére, is said to have made ten millions of 
francs with his pen, and spent every sows of it in hav- 
ing a good time. He’s asad old individu. 

—The Bishop (Ler) of Iowa, really a very good man 
and a very Low Churchman, wrote a letter to the 
Bishop of London, warning him against the perform- 
ances of the Ritualists; and that irreverent Non-Con- 
formist organ—Puneh—has versified the communica- 
tion in the manner following, to wit: 


HENRY W. IOWA TO A. C. LONDON. 
“To my Pan-Anglican compeers” 
(Writes parting 1.0.WA), . 
“T owe a debt of gratitude, 
Which I can ne’er repay. 
As I can’t pay, from 1LO.WA! 
Accept this 1.0.U.— 
That ritual poison England's Church, 
If unchecked, will undo.” 

—Atie Torp, a tip-top player on the piano, débuted 
at Steinway Hall on the 14th inst. with éclat. Old 
Baron Von Butow gave her letters to prominent peo- 
ple on this side, saying, in the most emphatic lan- 
guage, that there are no fingers in Europe that can 
rattle over the key-board so rapidly as hers. 

—The Bazar has the highest possible pleasure in 
noting among its personals that toward the building- 
fund of the Young Men’s Christian Association John 
C. Green, A. T. Stewart, R. L. & A. Stuart, James 
Brown, Joseph Sampson, H. B. Claflin & Co., W. E. 
Dodge, W. E. Dodge, Jun., and Loring Andrews gave 
$10,000 each; and Jay Cooke & Co., E. 8. Jaffray & 
Co., Fred. A. Lane, Stewart Brown, Horace Grey, C. 
C. Colgate, M. K. Jesup, J. Pierpont Morgan, James 
Stokes, and J. Taylor Johnston, $5000 each. 

—Young Cuaries Dioxens is said to be an exceed- 
ingly English young man, clever, popular, much given 
to boating and athletic sports. Miss Dioxens, the 
eldest daughter, is understood to be the author of 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Troubles,” and ‘‘ Mabel’s Progress” 
—the latter now in course of publication in Harper's 
Weekly. DioKxens, pére, in society is reserved and 
thoughtful even to melancholy. His voice is sweet 
and very clear, and its greatest charm is that it rings 
with his individuality. He enters into every thing he 
says. So that in his readings his own apparent en- 
joyment is quite as attractive as his marvelously dra- 
matic delivery. When he tells a story (which is a 
most infrequent concession) his earnest, sympathetic 
manner of narration enlists every body’s interest. 
His knowledge of human nature is wonderful, excel- 
ling even that of Tuackeray in universality of scope. 

—Garisatpi'’s home is not the most enticing place 
we have read of. In fact, it borders on the shabby. 
Down to 1861 the furniture consisted of one chair with- 
out a back. Some of our U. 8. officers then gave him 
twodozen. The old patriot sleeps on an iron bedstead ; 
a line across his bedroom holds his clothes; no carpet 
on the floor; papers and books “lie around loose ;” 
lives on fish, macaroni, and wild boar; drinks water; 
goes to bed at ten; gets up at three; coffee at four. 
Miss Garra.pi sings beautifully. Young men come 
to see her. 

—Viotor Hvueo (so said) doesn’t live comfortably 
with Mrs. Hugo; nor with the children. After going 
on comfortably with each other for nigh upon fifty 
years they have had a quarrel, broken up housekeep- 
ing, sold off the. things, and are now making them- 
selves very unhappy by living apart from each other. 

—The Queen has taken to patronizing literary peo- 
ple since she became an author. Not long since she in- 
vited Mr. Tuzopore Martin to make a little visit to Bal- 
moral. He assisted the Queen in making the Prince 
Consort book. Mr. Marrtn’s wife was Miss Hrien 
Favorr, the celebrated English actress. 

—The New York Times ‘Veteran Observer” is a 
sixty-year old person, named Epwarp D. Mansrirxp, 
a tall, thin, abstracted gentleman, who keeps a farm 
at Morrow, about forty miles from Cincinnati, whence 
he launches great moral ideas upon American citizens. 

—The “Hub” folk have been giving a little dinner 
to LonGrriiow on the completion of his ‘‘ Dante,” 
which he has been dinging away at for five-and-twen- 
ty years. Only about twenty were present, among 


whom were Bryant, Hatieck, Dunn, Hotes, Low- 
ELL, Emerson, Watttrer, Acassiz, Curtis, Parton, 
and Fie.ps, the latter presiding. 
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JEWELRY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
A WALK through the Jewelry Courts of the 
French, Italian, and English Departments 
of the great Exposition now closing in Paris im- 


presses many for the first time with the relative | 


position of the style in jewelry among the vati- 
ous modes of personal habiliment or decoration. 
Ordinary reflection would doubtless credit to the 
artist’s design or the skillful fabricant’s manipu- 
lation whatever of attraction there may be in an 
ornament; but Fashion lends its enchantment to 
parures and robes alike. In justice to the rarer 
merit and beauty of the former, it may be added 
that the Goddess is more esthetic and less capri- 
cious in her treatment than in other instances ; 
but her sway is none. the less determined, and 
such exceptional deference is due rather to the 
limited province of the object than to any default 
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on her part. ‘Those of us whose memory over- 
runs a decade need but a suggestion to recall the 
different fancies that have obtained for a time— 
how coral was in great request for certain com- 
plexions; the enormous shell cameos which 
shared provincial popularity with Roman mo- 
saics, equally monstrous in size and merit; the 
chatelaine fever, when ladies’ girdles, emulous 
of a long antecedent age, bore a pendant and 
jingling armory of golden keys, scissors, bod- 
kins, ete. ; the succeeding epidemic of charms, 
a veritable handicap, in which the fair sex car- 
ried similarly pendant every thing imaginable as 
weight, from a golden elephant to an enameled 
harlequin; the transitory eruption of ugly mala- 
chite; and the longer and more pleasing of col- 
ored stones, topaz, amethyst, and garnet; the 
Etruscan revival, the Byzantine mosaic caprice, 


the universal rage for chain bracelets—infinitely | 


more creditable, by-the-way, than the present 
admiration for the stiff and ungraceful bands, of 
barbaric origin. Farther back than this there 
were fancies as free and as flighty, of which our 
grandmothers’ jewel-cases may still retain in- 
stances: the drop ear-rings, preposterously long, 
of polished jet, carnelian, or gold; .the neck- 
chains of delicate filigree, and dull vellow hue; 
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the necklaces of bright gold 

beads; the fob-chains, 

not infrequently of silver, 

made in clumsy links, or of 

flat rectangular plates join-_ 
ed together by rings, bal- 

ancing a carved gold seal 

of cyclopean size against a 

turnip-shaped watch; the 

truncated parall 
brooches which the ladies 
wore, and the lyre-shaped 
breast-pins, bearing colored 
stones in silver setting, re- 
splendent upon the ruffled 
shirt-fronts of the gentle- 
men, Thus does retrospec- 
tion justify Fashion’s claim 
to an undivided dominion in 
the field of Jewelry as well 
as in that of Dress. Dar- 
ing as the assertion may 
seem, this all-powerful arbiter aas even asserted 
herself in the province of precious gems, going so 
far as to utter a temporary interdict against dia- 
monds. Casuists may say that the matter was 
one of circumstance rather than of fashion; but 
fashion often subsidizes circumstance, and in 
this instance did so very palpably. It was in 
Paris in the Revolutionary era that, almost with- 
in a day’s passage, the extravagant display of a 
court whose parasites actually were a blaze of 
diamonds, gave place to the rigid simplicity of a 
Directorate whose only insignia were mourning 
garments and coiffures a la victime. Those who 
possessed jewels scented the storm afar off, and 
wore them only at court. ‘‘ Amidst these fierce 
antagonistic passions,” says Madame Barrera, 
‘*taste and elegance vanished; the court parures 
of the ladies lost all distinctive character; the 
bastard style of the day was an affected manner- 
ism, which was intended for uniform simplicity. 
A few rings and snuff-boxes or bonbonniéres, 
enriched with brilliants and the singular append- 
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tique designs was antici- 
pated in the French Repub- 
lican era, when not only 
personal jewelry but like- 
wise Senatorial costumes 
came at last to be modeled 
se Grecian and Roman 


igns. 
We have intimated that 
Fashion becomes sxsthetic 
when she deals with jewel- 
‘ry, and we would add that 
is exceptional and very 
remarkable deference to 
good taste on her part is 
alike creditable to both par- 
ties. As a general thing the 
personal ornaments which 
now obtain are both appro- 
priate and handsome.’ The 
materials of which jewelry 
is composed—the precious 
metals and the precious stones—are too rare and 
too costly to admit of the treatment meted out 
to stuffs and taffetas, and the artistic suggestions 
as to their composition are of entirely anoth- 
er order than those relating to crinoline and 
flounces. 

To illustrate the foregoing statement, not less 
than to suggest for our readers’ benefit the pre- 
vailing styles of jewelry, we proceed to name the 
modes now most in favor. 

In the first place, and apropos of a season of 
the year generally distinguished by weddings, the 
constituents of a bridal parure most in request 
are pearls and diamonds. A marked change in 
the setting of these beautiful gems from that of 
former years will be hereafter described in detail; 
suffice it at present that they are so set that very 
» little, if any, gold is allowed to appear, the en- 
semble being a rich and still exceedingly chaste 
display of the king and queen of jewels, unmarred 
by any obtrusion of metal. The brooch is gen- 
erally a circlet of fine pearls inclosing a diamond, 
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ages of two watches, one on either side, with each 
a huge fob-chain hanging down to the thighs, 
were about the only articles of jewelry worn by 
the beaux and the belles of the latter part of this 
[Louis XVI.] reign. Even this faint gleam of 
luxury was finally quenched in the revolutionary 
tempest. 
fashioned into shapes and bore names to suit the 
bloody popular. mania: ear-rings represented 
fasces, triangles, liberty-caps, guillotines, and 
were made of gold of ten or twelve carats.” 
Singularly enough, though it is not likely that 
any thing less than the discovery of a mine of 
gems, fasceted and polished to order, or that the 
earth’s crust is in spots solid corindon, will ever 
again admit of Fashion’s tabooing the diamond, 
as she did in the first days of the Directorate, our 
own immediate day is reproducing the prevailing 
style of that terrible time. The same fancy for 


| expressing the ob- 


| were but prototypes 
| for our more noble 


| affected for brooch- 


ject of interest or 
pleasure in trinket 
form is now mani- 
fest. The fasces and 
the guillotine of 1789 


conceits in 1862-3, 
of American flags in 
bright enamels, and 
bayonets in oxy- 
dized_ silver, worn 
as_scarf-pins, or of 
the horse-shoe and 
yacht-shaped — de- 
vices, more recently 


es; and the present 
popularity of an- 


The few paltry trinkets worm were | 
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with or without—as the wealth of the purchaser 
may suggest—a fringe of smaller brilliants pend- 
ant, or brilliants alternating with the pearls. 
The ear-rings are generally diamonds solitaire, 
or drops of choice Orient pearls from small tops 
| of single brilliants. A diamond riviere is the 
most approved neck-ornament—a necklace of 
select or graduated pearls bearing an ornament 
similar to the brooch (which should be so ar- 
ranged as to- be worn in either way) coming next 
in preference. ‘The bracelet worn upon the oc- 
casion should have a head of pearls and brilliants. 

The most recherche full-dress jewelry for a 
married lady is of diamonds. If a colored stone, 
the sapphire or emerald, forms the centre of the 
brooch, it should be of very large size and unex- 
ceptionable purity. The ruby, so popular in En- 
gland, does not as yet seem to have asserted itself 
in this country, But the sapphire and emerald 
. are much in favor. 
We shall be doing 
our readers, howev- 
er, an important 





the suggestion above 
that colored centres 
for diamond - work 
should be selected 
with the greatest 
care. The «strong 
tints of the stone 
are only too apt to 
hide a multitude of 
sins in the shape 
of ‘‘flaws” and 
‘*feathers,” which 
are _— disagreeably 
prominent when 
brought into the se- 


service in repeating | 





Ean-RtnGs rrom Froment-Mevrice, Paris. 
In the Paris Exposition. 


vere contrast of brilliants. We give an engraving 
of a parure from Messrs. 'Tirrany & Co., of New 
York, which very correctly illustrates a style of 
jewelry worn in select circles in Paris, and, from 
its perfection of workmanship and elegance of 
design, is suited for occasions of especially dressy 
character. It is made of the finest gold, bears a 
rich yellow tint, similar to the popular Etruscan, 
' and is, in fact, a reproduction—or, more truth- 
fully, an adaptation from the antique. The 
painting in the centre is exquisitely done in en- 
amel and burned into the gold, for which reason 
the purest metal is requisite. The enamel not 
being polished, the effect is consequently infinite- 
ly more agreeable, and in better keeping with the 
setting. The figures are in flesh tint upon a 
| cerulean back-ground, and in the brooch repre- 
sent Venus rising from the sea; in the ear-rings, 
two Cupids playing in the waves. This style of 
jewelry is a legitimate result of the splendid ef- 
forts of CASTELLANI to revive the Etruscan art, 








CHATELAINE Broocn From Joun Brogpen, Lonpon. 
In the Paris Exposition. 





but has features which commend it to modern 
taste that are lacking to the great Roman jew- 
eler’s work. The general shape of the design is 
Pompeéian ; but the accessories, the pendant shells 
and the beautifully-executed scollop-shell sur- 
mounting the pieces, with the conventional dol- 
phins supporting the sides of the brooch, are the 
exquisite suggestions of the modern artist. The 
unusual finish of even the most minute details, 
| and the perfect harmony of all, impart to this set 
; of jewelry a loftier character than is generally 
| discoverable in ornaments devoid of preciows 
stones. It is in this way we should avail our- 
selves of the antique, extracting from its pure 
font of design the severity of proportion and 
contour, while a correct appreciation of subsidi- 
ary ornament and finish enlivens what might 
otherwise be rigid by the relieving touch of mod- 
ern taste. The process of enameling in this in- 
stance is a. secret with its author, M. Runet, 
which circumstance limits the production to a 
very few sets per year. ‘The price of a set ranges 
from $175 to $200 in gold.. In conclusion, it is® 
but justice to term this new form of ornament the 
most stylish novelty of the season. 

The yellow or gold color observable in these 











Brooou ¥rrom Joun Broeven, Loxpon. 
In the Paris Exposition. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 
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ornaments just de- 

scribed lends a rich- 

ness of effect peculiar 

to the old, or Etrus- 

can jewelry. Our readers 

doubtless are, or should be, 

aware of the rent tints 

of which a gold surface is sus- 

ceptible, but it is questionable if they 

appreciate the causes. Gold in the 

shape of jewelry is always in a greater 

or less degree alloyed, the purpose being to render the precious 
material more enduring of wear and retentive of superficial color 
than it would be in its virgin purity. We do not kwew that in 
either England or France, at the present time, statutory regula- 
tion directs how fine a piece of jewelry shall be; the standard, 
however, with all responsible jewelers, is well known to be 18 
carats. Now if the alloy used in this purity of production be sil- 
ver, the color is that generally seen in fine watch-cases and jew- 
elry; if the alloy be copper, the gold has a reddish tinge, at the 
present quite exceptional, though a generation, back it was gen- 
erally obtaining. ‘The Etruscan—sometimes termed the dead- 
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Description of Symbols: @ Black, & Red, 
& Green, & Dark Brown, & Light Brown, 
2 Blue, | White, o Yellow (silk). 


PATTERN FOR LAMBREQUIN. 


gold—color, which is noticeable in the articles foregoing, is 
the result of an entire absence of alloy. Not that the precious 
metal used is of virgin purity, however, as are the genuine 
Etruscan relics from which modern art borrows or adapts; the 
material in the modern instances is pure simply on the surface, 


the ornaments being submitted to an acid bath till the surface | 


alloy is, so to speak, sweated out, and the real teinte d'or pro- 
duced. ‘This explanation may relieve some of our readers of the 


mistaken apprehension that articles of Etruscan gold are artifi- 


cially colored by extraneous lacquering or otherwise. 


The necklace and locket accompanying the set are introduced 


as much from their appropriateness as their popularity. ‘The 
necklace is of the shape now especially in request, a chain of 
slightly oval plates, having a breadth of three-quarters of an inch, 
put together without solder, each link or plate hooking into its 


| neighbor. ‘The wonderful excellence of the workmanship de- 
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serves the more credit as 
it is the result of Ameri- 
ean skill, though a Pari- 
sian design. re locket 
is similar in general character to 
the brooch in the set. 
We also give illustrations of sev- 
eral beautiful specimens of French 
and English jewelry in the Paris Expo- 
sition, the work celebrated jewelers— 
Froment-Meurice of Paris, and John 
Brogden of London. The designs for these jewels have been 
borrcwed from Pompeii, Nineveh, Assyria, and Egypt; and from 
the collections at the British Museum, the Louvre, Naples, and 
Copenhagen. 


Embroidery Pattern for Lambrequin. 


Tuts pattern is worked on canvas ?n cross-stitch with zephyr 
worsted of the colors marked on the pattern; other colors, how- 
ever, can be substituted if preferred. The pattern is also suited 
to chairs or cushions. 

























































































ALPHABET—BRAID-WORK.—{Ske Pace 86.] 
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I sit in my mother’s old arm-chair, 
But where are the others? Ah where? ah where? 


Where is our Willie, so grave and wise? 
And where is Harry, so true and bold? 
Where is Mabel with laughing eyes, 
And tresses sprinkled with molten gold? 
On Willie’s tombstone the moss is gray, 
And Harry is sleeping in Biscay Bay. 


But Mabel? Mabel may come again: 
Her name is still in my daily prayer; 
Yet when I stand where our dead are lain, 
I'd rather that it were written there, 
They heard God call them, and they obeyed; 
But Earth called Mabel—and Mabel strayed. 


Yet,while God spares it is not too late 
‘turn away from the Tempter's smile; 
And so in the lonely house I wait, 
Because I expect her all the while: 
If strangers met her the day she came, 
She might go back to her sin and shame. 


I can see the city lie far away, 

A sloping path from our house leads down ; 
And surely, surely, some summer day, 

A fading woman will leave the town, 
And climb the hill, and traverse the mvor, 
And enter in at my open door. 








FOUND IN THE MUNIMENT 
CHEST. 

By tue Avtuor or “‘Lapy Avupey's Sroret,” Ero. 
WAS three-and-twenty years of age, and I 
had not long been articled to my father, an 

old-established family solicitor in the comforta- 

ble market-town of Orpingdean, Sussex, when I 

fell in love with Barbara Ainsleigh at our race- 

ball. We had a race-meeting and a race-ball at 

Orpingdean, and we put on our gayest aspect at 

that ripe meridian of the year, when the corn- 

fields were growing tawny under the July sun- 
shine, 

Miss Ainsleigh was the representative heiress 
and beauty of Orpingdean, just as my father was 
the representative family solicitor of that pros- 
perous settlement. She lived with her father in 
a noble red-brick house of the Queen-Anne pe- 
riod, shut in from the high-road by tall iron gates 
of ponderous scroll-work, and surrounded by a 
garden—a real old-fashioned garden, in the Ital- 
ian style, with stone terraces and marble balus- 
trades, on whieh-the peacocks used to strut and 
scream in the quiet summer evenings ; and our 
summer evenings were uncommonly quiet in the 
roads and lanes about Orpingdean. 

Mr. Ainsleigh was an elderly widower, and 
Barbara his only child. It is scarcely necessary 
to add that he adored her, and that her path 
from infancy to womanhood had been liberall 
bestrewn with those metaphorical roses which 
the hand of affection, when aided by the purse 
of wealth, can scatter before the footsteps of a 
household idol. We have no longer our niche 
for the Penates ; but is there not in every home- 
circle a god or goddess before whom the rest 
bow the knee in love or fear? Miss Ainsleigh 
had the worship of love, and she deserved it. 

I can scarcely trust myself to describe her. It 
is so difficult to avoid hyperbole when one writes 
of one’s first love. I will only say that she was a 
noble English beauty—a dark-eyed, dark-haired 
Juno, with the freshness of Hebe, and the in- 
stinctive grace of Diana. 

Mr. Ainsleigh had been for the last twenty 
a of his life a bibliomaniac ; and dearly as he 

oved his only child, there were some who would 
have been at a loss to say whether his books and 
the binding of his books did not usurp the larger 

share of his divided affections. Never till I 

knew Barbara’s father did I know how much 

there may be in the outside of a book. ‘The first 
day I ever spent in Mr. Ainsleigh’s house was 

a revelation for me in the art of book-binding. 

The beveled edges—the hand-painting sur tran- 

che—the creamy vellum, relieved by red and gold 

lettering—the thick crinkly morocco, in all shades 
of sober russet, and glowing crimson, and orange 
tawny—the grolier, and Gothic, and renaissance 

—all that is rare and expensive in the art that 

was in its prime while printing was yet in its 

cradle. In the little world of Orpingdean it used 

to be said that if Mr. Ainsleigh had not been a 

very rich man, he would have been ruined by his 

bibliomania, But, alas! Orpingdean folks had 
the vaguest idea of what sums can be squandered 
on rare old books and exquisite bindings, on Vir- 
gils in Italic type, printed at Venice by Aldus 

Manutius—on early in-folio copies of Erasmus— 

on a Trésor de la langue latine—or a Maison 

Rustigue by Robert Estienne—on a Strawberry 

Hill Lucan—on diamond editions by Finnin Di- 

dot. . We knew that Mr. Ainsleigh’s uncle had 

left him a handsome fortune, but we did not 

know that it needs the millions of a Huth or a 

Van de Weyer to support that expensive hobby- 

horse on which the book-collector prances. [Lord 

Lytton has most truly said that one hobby is a 

wife, and that half a dozen hobbies are mistress- 

es. Mr, Ainsleigh was faithful to his hobby as 
ever husband to the partner of his choice. “But 

a man may find his ruin even in a wife, if she 

happen to be expensive and insatiable. 

After the race-ball I saw a good deal of Miss 
Ainsleigh. My father, and his father and grand- 
father before him, had been received and liked 





and spacious rooms, a square payed hall, and a 
staircase with such pon carved balusters 
as are rarely seen in modern dwellings; and at 
father refused to exchange the house in whi 
he had been born for the finest and whitest of 
those new Italian villas, whose ile towers 
twinkled in the sunshine on the hills beyond Or- 

ingdean. My sisters protested that the old 
oe tiniek clams and ink, and marveled 
that any body should be so civil as to visit us in 
such an odious locality, 

People did visit us, however, in spite of the 

coal-yard, which was exactly opposite our draw- 
ing-room windows; and in spite of the wine- 
merchant, our next-door neighber, who seemed 
to make his arrangements with a foreknowledge 
of the days on which we were to have dinner- 
parties, so surely did he receive wagon-loads of 
ponderous cases and bumping hogsheads on that 
very day and at that very hour in which our 
guests assembled. My sisters declared that this 
was his scheme of vengeance against us for not 
visiting him. ‘‘I dare say he will contrive to 
drop a case off Moet and Chandon some day just 
as old Lady Hetherside is stepping out of that 
dilapidated brougham of hers,” said my sister 
Arabella; ‘‘and then she will go about saying 
that she almost met her death upon our door- 
step, and no one will ever dare to come and see 
us again.” 
Miss Ainsleigh came to us very often, undis- 
mayed by the griminess of the coal-yard or the 
bumping of casks and Champagne cases on the 
pavement before our neighbor’s store-houses. She 
had been pleased to take a fancy, as it is called, 
to my sisters, and they were delighted with her 
beauty and vivacity. I counted for less than no- 
thing in the affair; but I felt, nevertheless, that 
it was a very nice thing to have sisters; and 
there was no attraction in Orpingdean strong 
enough to tempt me away from our spacious, 
shabby, comfortable old drawing-room, when I 
knew that Barbara was coming to spend the even- 
ing with our girls. 

She came very often during the winter, and 
early spring, and summer, and autumn that suc- 
ceeded the race-ball, where she renewed her ac- 
quaintance with my sisters on their return from 
the Parisian seminary. Miss Ainsleigh had ney- 
er been to school. Was she not too precious a 
creature to be intrusted to the care of strangers ? 
She had been educated under her father’s roof 
by an expensive governess, and by masters in- 
numerable, and the process had made her a very 
accomplished young person, though rather su- 
perficial, according to the dictum of my sisters, 
who had learned Latin, and moral philosophy, 
and natural science, and a good many ‘‘olo- 
gies,” which Miss Ainsleigh had not been troubled 
with, 

One of the chief bonds of union between this 
young lady and my sisters was music. Barbara 
had a noble mezzo-soprano voice. My sister 
Arabella had a decent soprano, my sister Lou- 
isa an endurable contralto, while I had been en- 
dowed with that deep abdominal growl which 
may be considered either a fine bass or an in- 
sufferable nuisance, according to the taste of the 
listener. It was the fashion at Orpingdean to 
accept me as a kind of amateur Lablache, and 
of the execrations that may have been heaped 
upon me in secret I would rather not think. I 
was very grateful to Providence for my ability to 
growl when Miss Ainsleigh came to us; for I 
was thus enabled to partake in those exercises of 
the voice which constituted our musical evenings. 
Oh what duets, and trios, and quartettes we sang 
in the long winter evenings, while my father nod- 
ded behind his newspaper, and my mother nod- 
ded over her knitting! What gentle gales we 
blew, what merry men we uproused, what foxes 
we assisted in jumping over farmer's gates, what 
cool grass we inhabited, with what happy laugh- 
ter we greeted each other’s mistakes, and how 
like to the melody of the spheres Barbara’s fresh 
young voice sounded in the ears of one adoring 
listener ! 

Yes, my doom was sealed. From that love at 
first sight with which I was stricken at the race- 
ball I might possibly have recovered. Is it not 
a faculty of youth to be stricken with such sud- 
den fevers, and to recover from them, to lay down 
its votive wreath at the feet of one divinity to- 
day, and to pick up the poor frail blossoms, not 
so very much the worse for wear, and carry them 
to another shrine to-morrow? This boyish fancy 
for a beaming smile, and dark tresses, crowned 
with flowers, might have been fleeting as other 
fancies; but from the leve that grew upon me 
in the quiet progress of our family intercourse 
there was no such thing as recovery. We had 
a garden behind the old house in the High Street, 
a long grass-plot, very excellent for croquet, and 
a hazel-walk which seemed to have been made 
for lovers. We heard the bumping of the casks 
and cases in a long covered yard next door, and 
on warm summer evenings a faint odor of port 
or sherry was wont to pervade the atmosphere. 
But we played croquet indefatigably, neverthe- 
less, in the summer afternoons and evenings, nor 
did Miss Ainsleigh scorn to join us in that de- 
lightful sport once, and sometimes twice a week 
all through the croquet season, which, as I take 
it, extends from the first tolerably fine day in 
March to the last dry afternoon in October. We 
walked in the hazel-walk sometimes, Barbara 
and I, while my sisters and Mr. Dodderly, one 
of our curates, or Mr. Midvale, his brother in the 
Church, prepared the croquet-ground, or collect- 
ed the balls and mallets when the sport was over. 
The faint stars used to twinkle sometimes in the 
summer sky above the hazel-trees, and it seem- 





ed to me altogether very ‘sweet and very poetic- 
the casks cad caoe huang aba poll: 
ing close at hand, and the odor of fine crusted 
port that mingled with the perfume of our roses 
and clematis. . 

Nothing could have been more trivial and com- 
monplace than our conversation on these occa- 
sions. It seemed as if we were trivial and com- 
monplace by choice, for whenever we touched 
perchance upon any serious subject—our hopes, 
our the things we loved, the plans we 
had formed for the future—we both shrank from 
the topic as if affrighted, and hastened with nerv- 
ous precipitancy to return to some frivolous dis- 
cussion about our last discovery in the science 
of croquet, the new glee we were learning, the 
canads ace #; the perions Sunday, or the 

p' volume of travels or re- 
treed from the book-club. wines : 

We loved each other. Barbara must have 
been dullest among women if she had failed to 
discover how fondly she was adored, and, with- 
out being a coxcomb, I could not choose but as- 
sure myself, with unutterable delight, that I was 
something more than an ordinary acquaintance 
in the eyes of Miss Ainsleigh. And so summer 
and autumn went by, and no week passed in 
which Barbara and I did not meet—sometimes 
at my father’s house, sometimes at our quiet lit- 
tle Orpingdean dinner and tea parties; some- 
times at the old Queen-Anne mansion outside 
the town, where Mr. Ainsleigh received us when- 
ever we liked to visit him, and where there was 
a croquet-lawn that had once been a Dutch 
bowling-green. Barbara’s father was very well 
pleased that his darling should have found pleas- 
ant friends in the immediate neighborhood, with 
whom she could beguile-the weariness of a coun- 
try life. He paid us a ceremonial visit one morn- 
ing in company with his daughter, and express- 
ed to my mother and sisters his satisfaction upon 
the subject in a gallant and stately speech. Aft- 
er this he invited our household to a ceremonial 
dinner, at which we met some of the county 
magnates, such a dinner as Mr. Ainsleigh only 
gave about twice a year. He was a man who 
took very little pleasure in what is called society. 
The books which lined the walls of every room 
he lived in were his friends and companions, 
He existed for them, and he loved them with a 
complete affection that left no room in his mind 
for any frivolous attachments. He regarded his 
daughter with extreme tenderness, and he in- 
dulged her every wish with unquestioning alac- 
rity; but whether this beautiful, beaming great- 
ure, with the dark air and blooming cheeks, was 
quite as dear to him as his Boccaccio on large 
paper, or his original edition of Urquhart’s Ra- 
belais, is a question I should scarcely like to de- 
cide. He loved her, and he allowed her to do 
exactly as she liked. I have sometimes thought 
that he might have been a little less indulgent to 
this charmiug daughter if his library had not held 
the first place in his esteem. 

And in all these pleasant meetings, in our 
croquet-parties and musical evenings, our blow- 
ing of gentle gales, and uprousing of merry men, 
how did the future appear to me, Frederick Wil- 
mot, only son and heir to Andrew Wilmot, so- 
licitor, of High Street, Orpingdean? Could I 


for a moment consider myself a fitting pretender’ 


to the hand of Barbara Ainsleigh, beauty and 
heiress, future possessor of the grand old red- 
brick mansion, and of the wide-spreading lands 
appertaining thereto, to say nothing of that fund- 
ed estate which Mr. Ainsleigh was said to have 
inherited from his uncle and adopted father, Lu- 
cas Ainsleigh? Alas, I was fain to confess that 
my hopes were of the faintest order. 

I knew that my father had begun life with an 
ample fortune, and that he must have added con- 
siderably to that fortune during the many years 
of a prosperous professional career. I knew that 
he would admit me into partnership whenever I 
proved myself worthy of that honor. But what 
of that? Was it to be supposed that Mr. Ains- 
leigh would submit to see his daughter the wife 
of a solicitor in a country town? Would I sub- 
mit to such a sacrifice were I the father of such 
a daughter? I asked myself that question, and 
replied boldly in the negative. “And then I or- 
dered my young hopes—those fair children of 
the mind—off to execution, and felt myself an- 
other Brutus. 

Yes; in the future loomed the black shadow 
of despair. I knew this, and yet was happy. It is 
so difficult to be unhappy when one is three-and- 
twenty years of age, and in almost daily compan- 
ionship with the dear girl one loves. My Bar- 
bara’s image filled my mind by day and night; 
but I worked at my dry-as-dust labors in the of- 
fice with a plodding industry that delighted my 
business-like father. Ah, those simple, middle- 
aged people! how little they know of the dramas 
that are being enacted under their very noses! 
Oh how Barbara’s bright image danced between 
the lines of leases and covenants, deeds of assign- 
ment and bills of sale! and how her sweet face 
peered out at me from the elaborate curves and 
flourishes of initial letters, like saint or siren in 
medieval manuscript ! 

Well, it was a sweet dream while it lasted. I 
was awakened by a crash, terrific as the cannon- 


* ade that roared without the walls of Brescia when 


Gaston de Foix mounted barefoot to the breach, 
or as the simultaneous tumbling of fire-irons that 
sometimes startled my father from his after-din- 
ner nap. 

Christmas was close at hand, and I was look- 
ing forward to several parties at which Barbara 
and I were to meet. The shadow looming in 
the remote future seemed more than usually re- 
mote at this period. My sisters made merry 
with me on the subject of my devotion to Miss 
Ainsleigh ; for it is the property of sisters to be 
disagreeably acute upon these occasions. I en- 
dured their badinage with good-humor; for 


though they asked me-if it was likely that a 
country-town solicitor could aspire to the hand 








of a beauty and heiress, their tone seemed to me 
to imply that they.did not think my case utterly 
hopeless, and I took comfort from their idle dis- 
course. 

Miss Ainsleigh made her appearance unexpect- 
edly at our nine-o'clock tea one evening in De- 
cember, when my father and mother were en- 
gaged at am old-fashioned dinner and whist 
party. My sisters were chattering by the fire, 
and I was sitting apart pretending to read, and 
thinking of Barbara, when I heard a carriage 
stop in the street below. I hurried to the win- 
dow, scarcely daring to hope that I should see 
Miss Ainsleigh’s smart little brougham. 

I did see that admired vehicle, and three min- 

utes afterward Barbara was in the reom, shawled 
and furred, and looking unusually pale in the 
light of our wax-candles. My father cherished 
an antipathy to gas, which I have since learned 
to respect. 
‘* Why, Barbara, this is quite a delightful sur- 
prise!” cried my sister Louisa. ‘‘Come to my 
room, dear, and take off your things. Of course 
you have sent the brougham back ?” 

‘*No, dear,” Miss Ainsleigh faltered, in tones 
very different from those we had been used to 
hear from her lips. ‘* I can’t stay long to-night. 
Papa has a friend with him. See, I have come 
out in my dinner-dress. I made an excuse for 
leaving papa and his friend to také coffee alone ; 
and no one but Emms and Phillis Trotter know 
that I have come out. I—TI only came to say a 
few words to you, Louisa, about something that 
has happened—at home.” 

She seemed on the point of bursting into tears, 
and her grief smote me to the quick. I was hast- 
ening to cousole the object of my adoration when 
Louisa hustled her out of the room, and Arabella 
followed, both girls pleased with the excitement 
of the situation, and utterly indifferent to my 
agonies. For half an hour I paced the drawing- 
room in anguish unspeakable; but at the end of 
that time the three girls returned; and Louisa, 
who was not such a very obnoxious creature, as 
sisters go, told me that she had obtained Miss 
Ainsleigh’s permission to tell me the trouble that 
oppressed her. 

**You ought to know almost as much about 
the law as papa by this time,” said Louisa; 
‘*and you can most likely explain poor Barbara’s 
position.” 

‘¢ Tt is not myself I think of,” exclaimed Bar- 
bara, half crying. ‘‘ Poverty would not seem so 
hard to me; but papa—he is so refined; his 
tastes are so expensive, a sudden reverse would 
kill him. And he will lose all—even his books, 
perhaps—if that dreadful paper is what it seems 
to be.” 

‘*Sudden reverse! dreadful paper!” I im- 
plored the young lady to be more coherent. 

‘“*7—TI have found a will of my great-uncle 
Lucas Ainsleigh’s, that makes papa a pauper,” 


‘she said; and thereupon produced a yellow- 


looking document, on a couple of sheets of Bath 
ost. 

4 I was well acquainted with the circumstances 
of Miss Ainsleigh’s family. William Ainsleigh, . 
her father, had inherited the estate, which was 
not entailed, from his uncle, by virtue of a will, 
dated some years before that gentleman’s death, 
and immediately after his quarrel with his only 
child, a daughter, who had married a certain 
James Dashwood, a landscape-painter of some 
talent, but of no position, against her father’s 
wish. The young lady and her husband disap- 
peared almost immediately after the marriage. 
It wd supposed they had gone tc America, where 
the painter had friends. Lucas Ainsleigh felt 
the blow keenly, but preserved an obstinate si- 
lence upon the subject of his grief. He publicly 
announced his intention to leave all he possessed 
to his eldest nephew, William Ainsleigh ; and he 
executed a will to that effect, which document 
was drawn up by my father, and remained in his 
possession till Lucas Ainsleigh’s death. 

The will Barbara showed me was dated a week 
before the testator’s death, the date of which event 
I perfectly remembered. It was witnessed by a 
certain Rachel Coles and Andrew Hardwick, 
both of which names were strange to me. The 
will seemed a good one. The body and signa- 
ture were in the same hand. It left the bulk of 
the testator’s fortune to Margaret Dashwood, late 
Ainsleigh—at that time supposed to be living 
somewhere in the United States—most probably 
New York; and to Barbara’s father only five 
hundred a year from funded property. 

The testator entreated his nephew to pardon 
this sudden change of resolution. He felt the 
hour of death approaching; and as that hour 
drew nearer his stubborn heart softened more 
and more to his poor child, and he felt himself 
bound to make her all possible reparation for his 
unkindness. 

This was the tenor of the document. I read 
it hurriedly at first, in my excitement, and then 
carefully, but I could see no legal flaw. i 

‘‘ Where did you find this, Miss Ainsleigh ? 

In a chest of old manuscripts, in the room 
where my great-uncle died,” replied Barbara. 
‘< He was a collector of curious books and man- 
uscripts, like papa, you know; indeed, it was 
from him papa learned the taste for these things. 
It was only this evening I found that dreadful 
paper. Mr. Lostenwich dined with papa, and 
after dinner they began to talk about curious 
manuscripts; and papa said he had a muniment 
chest filled with very rare papers that he had not 
even looked at, and among them he believed there 
was a manuscript treatise by Roger Bacon. Mr. 
Lostenwich said he would like, of all things, to 
see such a manuscript. Papa was ——° 
show it to him; but he has not been bore tam 
lately, and, as I knew the search would inv “s 
some fatigue, I begged him to let me hunt | or 
the treatise. He consented, after some little dis- 
cussion, and then gave me a minute description 
of the manuscript and the chest it was to oe 
found in. I took Phillis Trotter. my dear, g00' 
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little maid, to the room with me, and between 
us we the muniment chest from the cup- 
board where it had been kept for ages, as we 
could tell by the thickness of the dust upon the 
lid. I found the key upon a bunch papa had 
given me; and after some little trouble succeed- 
ed in opening the chest and began my search. 
Phillis held the candle for me while I knelt 
down to examine the manuscripts.” 

‘¢ Does Phillis know of this?” I asked, point- 
ing to the will, which lay open before me, and 
from which I could not entirely withdraw my 
consideration even while listening to Miss Ains- 
leigh. ‘ 

“Yes, Phillis knows. In my first aupete 
and horror I betrayed every thing. But she is 
the best of good creatures, and will not breathe 
a word of this business without my permission. 
I looked over a great many papers, and threw 
them back into the chest, but I could see no ves- 
tige of Roger Bacon’s treatise, with its long Lat- 


inname. J st about abandoning my search 
in despair * aw the indorsement—I think 
you legal pe. ‘ it indorsement—of that pa- 
per. Myur-« ame and the words ‘last will 


and testament’ excited my curiosity, I opened 
the paper, e~d was in the act of reading it, when 
the door wi. opened, and an exclamation from 
Phillis told me of my father’s coming. He had 
been alarmed by my long absence, and had left 
his friend to come in search of me. I threw the 
will back into the chest, and answered papa’s 
questions as calmly as I could. I assured him 
that there was no manuscript of Roger Bacon’s 
to be found in the chest, and persuaded him to 
return to his guest, and to apologize for my ron- 
appearance. I had recourse to the favorite fem- 
inine excuse, a headache, and after sending papa 
back to the dining-room, I dispatched Phillis to 
order the brougham, for my first impulse was to 
come to you with this dreadful paper. And oh, 
Mr. Wilmot, does this will really mean any thing, 
and will it reduce papa to poverty, for I fear he 
has squandered a great deal of money on his 
books, and has considerably impoverished the 
estate; and he will have to give all back, will he 
not, if that paper is binding ?” 

How could I answer her when she looked at 
me with such a terror-stricken face, alarmed not 
for herself—I doubt if she was even conscious 
that her own interests were at stake—but for the 
father she loved so fondly! 

I was obliged to tell her that to the best of my 
belief the will was a good one. 

‘Then I must give it to papa,” she answered, 
sadly. ‘It would be wicked to keep it hidden 
for a single day, now that I know the duty it im- 
poses on ts. And papa must give up the Hall, 
and begin life afresh—I am sure he will make 
the sacrifice bravely, but I fear it will cost him a 
broken heart. He loves the old Hall so dearly.” 

And then she began to think of the people in- 
terested in the newly-discovered will. 

‘*T wonder where my poor cousin is to be 
found?” she said; ‘‘it is nearly twenty years 
since my uncle died, and it was years before his 
death that she married Mr. Dashwood and went 
to America. She never was known to write to 
any of her relations after leaving England. I 
have heard papa say that he tried to find her 
out, in order to help her, after the property be- 
came his; but he never succeeded in obtaining 
any tidings of her. And now all belongs to her, 
and she will come back to turn my poor father 


out of his home, and will never know how kindly | 


he thought of her.” 

I asked Miss Ainsleigh if she would intrust 
the will to my keeping until the following morn- 
ing. She gave me the sweetest and most con- 
fiding of smiles as she put the document into my 
hands. 

“*Do exactly what seems best to yourself,” she 
said; ‘‘I am sure you will only do what is right 
and honorable. If you find that the will is real- 
ly valid, please come to the Hall to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we will tell papa all about it—between 
us.” 
And thus we parted; I conducted her to her 

nretty little carriage, and held her dear hand in 
‘nine just a little longer than usual as I bade her 
good-night. 

“*If you should ever come to be poor, Bar- 
bara,” I said, ‘‘ you will at least know how dear- 
ly you are beloved.” 

This I could not resist saying. For the first 
time in my life I had called her Barbara. I felt 
myself blushing in the darkness; but she did not 
reprove me. 

I lit the reading-lamp on my father’s office- 
table, and lay in wait for his return. He came 
at half past ten, elated by a final ‘‘ double, treble, 
and the rub.” I sent my mother up to the draw- 

. ing-room, where the girls were too full of Bar- 
bara’s troubles to care about hearing the menu 
of the friendly dinner, and I marched my father 
into the office, where we sat down side by side 
and examined the last will and testament of Lu- 
cas Ainsleigh. 

My father thought as I did. He remembered 
the names of the two witnesses—both had begn 
old servants of the testator’s, and both were dead. 

“If they had not been exceptionally stupid 
they would have taken some means to further 
the carrying out of the old master’s wishes,” said 
my father. ‘‘ But it is just possible, by-the-way, 
that Lucas Ainsleigh did not tell them the nature 
of the document they attested. Some men are 
so fatally, fatally cautious.” 

The result of our conversation was my appear- 
ance at the Hall early next morning, with the fa- 
tal document in my pocket. Barbara came out 
of her pretty morning-room as the servant ad- 
mitted me. We stopped on the threshold of Mr. 
Ainsleigh’s study, whispering together for a few 
minutes before we went in, and it happened some- 
how that Barbara’s hand remained in mine while 
we whispered. I loved her so dearly, I was so 
sorry for her sorrow, I was so glad to think that 
her poverty would bring her nearer to me; there 





was, in short, such a conflict of emotion raging in 
my breast, that I may be surely forgiven if, in 
this tremendous crisis, I forgot to release Miss 
Ainsleigh’s hand. 

We went into the study, where the 
of Russia leather was almost oppressive, and 
told our story between us, Barbara i 
her father’s chair, and caressing the thin whi 
hand that hung listless by his side while we 
broke the intelligence to him. I never saw 
one more weak and helpless than Mr. Ai 
proved himself on this occasion. He seemed al- 
most stunned by the Caer. 

‘**T am afraid I have impoverished the estate, 
Frederick,” he said. ‘‘ You see the fancies of a 
book-worm are expensive; and thinking myself 
a rich man I have been somewhat E 
should scarcely like to tell you the money I gave 
for my Decameron. And it was I who bought 
the Shakspeare — you may remember, perhaps 
—that was sold at Willis and Sotheron’s three 
years ago. It is true thag at the worst I could 
sell my books, but it would be hard to part with 
them. — Aurelius sold all his i 
for the benefit of the state, during period 
in which the Germanic war and the pestilence at 
Rome combined to impoverish the treasury ; but 
he got a good deal of the property back again, 
and we do not hear of rare manuscripts amo 
the treasures he resigned. And I do not pre- 
tend to the nobility of mind displayed by that 
generous Antonine!” * 


The bibliomaniac looked round at the grand-- 


old folios with a dismal sigh. 

‘*We need not talk about selling your library 
yet, Sir,” I said, cheerily. ‘* My father and I are 
agreed that the will is a good one, but we have 
yet to discover whether there is any one alive to 
claim under it.” < 

This was a new view of the subject, but it did 
not inspire much hope in the minds of Barbara 
and her father. 

‘*My cousin was my junior by some years,” 


|, said Mr. Ainsleigh ; ‘‘she married early, and is 


likely to have left a large family—eve 1 suppos- 
ing her to be no longer living.” 
‘*The law has only to deal with facts, you 


" see, Sir,” I answered, with unabated cheerful- 


ness. It was, indeed, very easy for me to as- 
sume this lively and consoling tone; for my 
heart was dancing with joy. I knew that Bar-- 
bara loved me. A very few hours of family 
trouble seemed to have made us more intimate 
than a year and a half of croquet-parties and 
‘* gentle gales.” 

After some little discussion it was agreed that 
an advertisement should be drawn up by my 
father, requesting Margaret ieeel, or her 
heirs, executors, and assigns, to communicate 
with him immediately, personally or by letter ; 
and further offering to reward any person who 
should produce evidence of the lady’s decease. 

‘**T don’t think that will be of much use,” Mr. 
Ainsleigh said. ‘‘ If Mrs. Dashwood had come 
back te England she weuld surely have come to 
this place, where she was born and brought up.” 

‘* We can not be quite sure of that,” I replied. 
‘“The lady may have returned under circum- 
stances of extreme poverty, and may have been 
- to exhibit her altered status in this 


‘“'True, true,” sighed Mr. Ainsleigh. 

‘* Tf there should be no response to that adver- 
tisement after it has been inserted a dozen times, 
on alternate days, we may fairly conclude that 
neither Mrs. Dashwood nor her heirs are to be 
found in this country ; and I will, with your per- 
mission, start immediately for America, with a 
view to finding them, or sufficient evidence of 
their decease.” 

‘*You will go to America?” cried Barbara 
and her father simultaneously. 

They both looked at me as the friends of The- 
seus may have looked at him when he announced 
his intention of tackling the Minotaur ; but I an- 
swered their looks of wonder with a smile. 

**Crossing the Atlantic is a very small busi- 
ness nowadays,” I said, ‘‘thanks to Cunard. I 
shall start before the end of January; and in the 
mean time all you have to do is to make your- 
self comfortable and wait the issue of events. 
‘Things may not be so bad as you think, Sir.” 

I felt a courage that was almost ion 
as I watched Barbara kneeling by her father's 
side, and comforting him with tender looks and 
sweet little half-whispered words and the light 
caressing touch of her fair hands. Ah, what 
could not a man achieve for such a woman as 
that! I felt myself equal to support not only a 
wife but a father-in-law. Yes, and to find mon- 
ey for Willis and Sotheron into the bargain. 

Before I left the Hall that day Barbara and I 
were solemnly pledged to each other. A detest- 
able man-servant came in with a coal-scuttle just 
as my sweet girl was melted into tears by the 
fervor of my devotion. And oh, in what a leis- 
urely manner the wretch ‘renewed the fire, and 
how we stood, self-conscious as unconvicted fel- 
ons, while he trifled with the poker, and showed 
himself neat to punctiliousness in his arrange- 
ment of the shovel and tongs! 

‘¢ And do you really mean to say that you are 
not afraid of my poverty ?” asked Barbara, when 
the execrable creature had gone. 

**T mean to say that I was very much afraid 
of your wealth,” I replied. ‘‘I should never 
have dared to ask the heiress of Ainsleigh Hall 
to ‘be my wife. os ony me ppes ot 8 
change in your circumstances gives me 


I if my life can give me a happier 
Christmas than that which followed my inter- 
view with Barbara. My father's advertisement / 
appeared three times a week in the second col- 
umn ‘of the ewe, Sranionnens but sare pe 
no response wo even of investigation. . 
Ainsleigh waited the result with anx- 





iety; while Barbara and I did our best. to sup- 
port his spirits and to restrain our own, He re- 


| fast. 


ceived my offer for his daughter’s hand with res- 
ee if it had been the last stroke inflict- 
d by the Nemesis of his house. 

**T will not deny that I had hoped a more 
brilliant destiny for her,” he murmured. ‘‘ She 
is now but a pauper’s daughter, and can not be 
too grateful for your disinterested affection.” 

I left Liverpool on the 17th of January, and 
my business upon the other side occupied the 

part of a year. With infinite labor I 
out the history of Margaret Dashwood 
husband, together with the history of 
ehildren who had been born to them, 


other a soldier in the late Civil War. 
claims that might have 
the will found in the muni- 


chest. I went back to England late in the 
autumn, ing with me ample evidence of the 
decease of Mrs. Dashwood and her heirs. She 


died without a will, and on her death the prop- 
erty would have lapsed naturally to her father’s 
eldest nephew. 


Barbara and I are to be married early in the 
spring. I nobly offered to release her from her 
engagement; she, in a spirit as noble, refused 
to be released. Her father is resigned, and even 

y. There is another Decameron to be sold 
at Willis and Sotheron’s in the coming spring, of 
an older and rarer edition than the large-paper 
copy he has cherished so fondly hitherto; and 
whether he looks forward with most anxiety to 
the loss of his daughter or the acquisition of the 
Decameron is an enigma I shall not attempt to 
solve. 

We are to live at the old Hall, whence I am 
to trudge to and fro to the office daily. The lit- 


| tle preliminary discussions of affairs betwgen my 


father and Mr. Ainsleigh have revealed the fact 
that the latter gentlemen has contrived to muddle 
away a great deal of money, and is by no means 
arich man. - If Mrs. Dashwood or her heirs had 
been alive to claim the estate his position would 
have been a very miserable one. 

The good people of Orpingdean, however, be- 
lieve that I am going to marry a great heiress, 
and no doubt have a great deal to say among 
themselves on the subject of my good fortune. 








MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Tuesday Eve.—‘ What a dismal place this is !” I said 
to myself this morning, as I entered Dr. July’s recep- 
tion-room. Went to consult him about Johnny's sore 
throat. Some half a dozen were waiting to see him. 
Room dark, not a book or newspaper to be seen, walls 
bare—absolutely nothing to occupy one’s time, except- 
ing an illegible medical certificate, and an old map of 
Mexico, which hung over the mantle. And doctors’ 
reception-rooms are about alike, so far as my expe- 
rience in this city goes. No matter how lucrative 
their practice is, all who go to consult them await 
their turn in an unattractive room. Have not visited 
every physician, so there may be exceptions. Had oc- 
casion, when in Bosten a short time ago, to call on 
a well-known oculist of that city. Was delighted 
with his rooms—bright, cheerful, tastefully furnished ; 
books of engravings on the tables, paintings and pic- 
tures on the walls, and numerous little curiosities and 
ornaments well worth examination, invited attention. 
As for myself, I found such entertainment in an ele- 
gant copy of Doré’s “‘ Munchausen,” that I was quite 
sorry when my time of waiting was over. Wish phy- 
sicians generally would follow such a good example. 


The English papers speak of Miss Kate Bateman’s 
success in ‘‘ Leah” in the most extravagant terms of 
praise. To-day Mr. N—— gave me a copy of a note 
from Dr. Mosenthal, the author of Leah, to Miss Bate- 
man. Some of the quaint expressions—but here it is 
entire: 

‘My prarest Miss Bareman,—Just now finding in 
the news oo the notice ‘ Bateman as Leah,’ in 
Liverpool 1 send you the author's best welcome, and 


Newspapers appear to be pun-ishing our new Rus- 
sian possessions by invidious remarks. Have gleaned 
from various sources the following items, which, on 
the whole, make up a very fair description : 

“The remoteness of Russian America makes it a 
fur country.” 
ag Its northern latitude makes it an ice-o-lated coun- 


“Its rpetual snow and lack of vegetation make it 
a white bear country; but a good ‘Searing country 


for 4 
**Its fisheries will set many people to cod-gitating.” 

** Ladies, if you visit that country, be sure and take 
along your umbrellas—to protect you from the rain, 


Every little while I see in print a veracious account 
of “the oldest person known in the United States.” 
Sometimes this versatile “‘person” is a man, some- 
times a woman, now white, and then colored. The 
latest sketch of this kind—and certainly it bears the 
aspect of truth—is of a colored woman, Mrs. Flora 
Stuart, of Londonderry, New Hampshire. She was 
born in Boston, in 1750, and was a slave until slavery 


newspapers 

you were not here. It was only to keep up the prac- 
tice on your behalf; but I have found some valuable 
Listen!” And I read from the newspaper, 

after Mr. T.’s own peculiar aio, was re 
gently reclining against the handle of the sugar-bow 
and the nose ofthe sirup-pitcher: ‘‘ Alarm-clocks have 
been made that, besides.rousing the sleeper, will ignite 
a match and g-eandle for him to get up by, and 
so boil a eup of coffee for the early riser’s break- 
The wonderful couch which tilted its occupant 


i J 





out upon the floor at any desirea hour was effectual, 
no doubt; but perhaps the prettiest and most agree- 
able of these contrivances was the bed made by a Bo- 
hemian mechanic in 13§8, which set off with one of 
Auber’s gentle airs when it was pressed by a tired 
body, and thundered forth a clashing march at the 
time the sleeper desired to be awakened.” 

“But, my dear,” began Mr. Typeset, in a toyg of 
voice which not only indicated that he was still half 
asleep but also convicted me of gross negligence. 

I poured a cup of coffee for him immediately. Natu- 
rally I should have apologized, any properly-trained 
wife ought to have done so. But “woman's rights” 
flashed through my mind; and by the time I had re- 
called six instances at breakfast and dinner yesterday, 
when Mr. T., barricaded by newspapers, was utterly 
oblivious to every thing else, I—well—I thought it 
would seem awkward to apologize and turned again 
to my newspaper. 

“There is a man in Baltimore who has just com- 
pleted an extraordinary clock, a wonder of the age. 
It runs eight days. It Wakes up the entire household, 
having a special alarm to rouse the master of the 
house. It lights the gas and kindles a fire in the 
stove. I am not sure,” continued I, running my eye 
along the paragraph, “but that it gets the breakfast.” 
“But I don't want an alarm-clock," said Mr. Type- 
set, whose feelings were softening under the influence 
of his coffee and muffins. “Nothing could be more 
delicious than this coffee, and I'm sure the making of 
it is under your special charge.” (How I repented not 
having made an apology!) ‘And as to waking me 
up, you could get no alarm more effectual than the 
small child you send every morning for that purpose. 
She is both persistent and ingenious. ‘Papa,’ said 
she this morning, rushing into the room—‘ Papa, it is 
time to get up!" Of course I knew it was, but I was 
sleepy and didn’t stir. ‘You won't have any break- 
fast if you don’t get up,’ she continued. Upon that I 
Opened one eye, but it closed up immediately. Then 
T heard her say, in an under-tone, ‘PU make him cold !* 
One grand tug at the blankets—well, in short, I had to 
get up! But will you continue the exercises of this 
morning by reading something more to me? There 
is nothing I enjoy so much as listening te you—when 
all the newspapers are quite out of my reach.” 

At this gentle hint my eye fell on a couple of the 
morning journals, which lay, still unfolded, near my 
own plate. Of course I politely passed them over to 
Mr. Typeset. The next moment a paragraph in the 
newspaper before me caught my attention. So apro- 
pos was it that I could not forbear reading aloud: 

“The entrance to a woman's heart is through her 
eye or ear; but a philosopher has said the way to a 
man's heart is down his throat.” 

‘Did you speak, my dear ?” asked Mr. T., looking up. 

He was already buried in politics. 

Friday Eve.—The poor sewing-girls! Some of them, 
who have fallen into the clutches of the hard-hearted 
and grasping, are to be pitied. They are expected to 
be honest, faithful, prompt, and perfect in their work 
for a mere pittance. Read in the papers this morning 
of a poor girl in this city, who engaged to make pan- 
taloons for a tailor at the rate of sixteen cents a pair. 
After she had made a few pairs she asked for her 
money, when her employer pretended he had discov- 
ered a defect in the work, refused to pay, and finally 
drove the girl from the house. On investigation, it 
was found the man was paid /i/ty-siz cents for making 
each pair, so that he realized a profit of forty cents 
clear from every pair of pantaloons made by the girls 
in his employ. Under the threat of instant imprison- 
ment, he paid the sewing-girl her due. 

This reminds me of an advertisement I lately saw 
in an English paper: 

“ QERVANT-OF-ALL-WORK WANTED for a Wid- 

ow Lady and her Daughter, in a small cottage 

13 miles from London. She must be honest, truthful, 

active, civil, clean, and an early riser. Wages £3 a year. 

Address, stating nume and address of last mistress, 
iss B—, » Surrey.” 

Honesty, truth, activity, civility, cleanliness, and 
early-rising, all expected for about fifteen dollars a 
year! 

Am quite amazed at some facts (?) I have just seen 
stated. Never exactly realized before that our mother 
Eve was such a giantess as a certain learned French in- 
vestigator, with perfect satisfaction to himself, proves 
her to have been. He gives a table of the relative 
height of several eminent personages; and declares 
that ‘Adam was precisely 123 feet 9 inches high. 
Eve was precisely 118 feet 9.75 inches high. Noah was 
precisely 103 feet high. Abraham was precisely 27 
feet high.” But Julius Cesar was only “precisely 5 
feet high!" What a fall was that! But there’s no- 
thing like having these historical matters properly in- 
vestigated! 

An English journal records a most “ remarkable in- 
stance of attenuation.” It appears that a lady of pre- 
possessing exterior has for some months been ob- 
served gradually dwindling away to nothing. The 
rapidity of her wasting away may be realized when 
it is stated that only a year ago she was absolutely 
an obstruction on the pavements and at shop-win- 
dows, while now her superficial area scarcely exceeds 
that of an ordinary parish-pump. The painful sight 
of the poor creature's skirts clinging to her ankles, 
round which she seems to wrap them closely as though 
for warmth, excites compassion. Strange to say, how- 
ever, she still presentsthe same p) it count 
as formerly, and beneath the smallest of bonnets 
smiles cheerily as of old. No hopes are at present 
entertained of this unfortunate lady's recovery. 


This is good advice, and worth making a note of: 

“Let all troublesome topics be avoided at meals, 
Do not dwell upon the difficulties of business, the de- 
linquencies of domestics, or discipline the children at 
the dinner-table, for a cheerful spirit not only gives 
relish for food, but a good start at digesting the 
same.” 
A novel and pretty mode of introducing perfume 
after a dinner a la Russe, is thus described: “ After 
the table-cloth slips were removed a servant on each 
side of the table came with a tiny silver watering- 
pot and sprinkled the whole length of it with rose- 
water. The rose of these miniature watering-pots 
was so fine that the table-cloth did not become the 
least damp to the touch, but an agreeable perfume 
was almost insensibly diffused.” 


Saturday Eve.—Shall I try this recipe? Cut it from 
an evening paper: ‘‘ Potatoes boiled and mashed hot 
are good in short-cakes and puddings; they save flour 
and shortening.” I don’t pretend to be a “‘ first-class 
cook,” as the applicants for places say they are; but 
am inclined to think that by following that recipe not 
only flour and shortening, but also short-cakes and 
puddings would be saved in my house. However, 
there’s nothing like experimenting. Bridget may try 
it some day when we all dine out! 
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Design for Pillow. 


Tue design for this 
pillow is traced on 
black velvet, and work- 
ed in satin over-and- 
knot stitch, with cro- 
chet silk, The colors 
of the corn-poppies, 
pansies, starwort, and 
ears are naturally like 
those of the orighiale, 
the different shades of 
which can be discern- 
ed from the illustra- 
tion. If it is desired 
to have the leaves and 
flowers raised, silk 
should be laid under. 
We advise inexperi- 
enced embroiderers to 
use a frame. 


Crochet Work-bag. 


MATERIALS, _ split 
zephyr (of the colors 
given in embroidery 
pattern, page 93), gold 
thread, silk tassels, 
green silk, and narrow 
green ribbon. 

This tasteful bag is 
in the Turkish fashion, 
and consists of four 
long strips, triangular 
at the bottom, which 
are worked in single 
crochet stitch, with 
split zephyr and gold 
thread, and sewed to- 
gether on the wrong 
side. The bag is lined 
with green silk, and 
ornamented on the 
ends with tassels, A 
crochet lace of black 
worsted and = gold 
thread covers the 
seams, and trims the 
top and middle. The 
ribbon is run in in the 
top. 


Bamboo Basket. 


MATERIALS, | lack- 
ered split bamboo, } 
inch wide and 4} yds. 
long; 8 very narrow 
bamboos, also lacker- 
ed, 8 inches long; fine 
white cord, blue silk, 
blue ribbon, and § yard 
blue silk cord. 

This beautiful little 
basket is made of bam- 
boo, bent in the requi- 
site shape, and wound 
round with cord, the 
top being made of blue 
silk, with silk cord 
strings. The body of 
the basket is five inches 
in diameter, and seven 
inches in height. The 
bottom is made of the 
small, and the sides 





CrocHet Work-Baa. 





DESIGN FOR PILLOW (SATIN STITCH). 
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and handles of the 
large bamboo. The il- 
lustration on page 93 
shows the process of 
manufacture. The bag 
is made of silk, seven 
inches wide and fifteen 
inches long, hemmed 
at the top and bot- 
tom, and basted inside 
on the bottom of the 
basket. 


Cigar Receiver. 

THis unique and in- 
genious article is cheap- 
ly and easily made. 
A large scallop shell 
forms the receptacle 
for the cigar ashes, 
supported by crab’s 
claws on either side. 
The pedestal is formed 
of a block of varnished 
wood, three inches in 
diameter and half an 
inch thick. <A thick 
ratan, three inches 
long, is inserted into a 
hole in the middle of 
this block, and serves 
to support the shell. 
A bunch of long, small 


* green feathers, simu- 


lating reeds, is tied 
around the bottom of 
the ratan. The meat 
is then taken out of 
two boiled crabs, and 
the shells are fastened 
together with gum ara- 
bic; they are next 
coated with a mixture 
of cinnabar and copal 
varnish, and are fast- 
ened on the outside of 
the cigar receiver with 
gum arabic, being se- 
cured to the pedestal 
with a tack. Lastly, 
the dried head of a 
pike is fastened on with 
gum arabic and two 


_ tacks. The open gills 


of the fish serve to hold 
the matches, which are 
struck on a small rough 
shell, which is also se- 
cured by a tack. The 
illustration shows the 
appearance of the cigar 
receiver when com- 
pleted. 


Opera Toilettes. 


Fig. 1.—Gored un- 
der-skirt and low cor- 
sage of white satin, tu- 
nic of white poult-de- 
soie with satin stripes, 
bordered with a broad 
bias satin fold. Un- 
der-skirt trimmed with 
fourteen satin rou- 
leaux. The tunic reach- 
es to the shoulder and 
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forms a corsage behind. 
Empire coiffure, pro- 
fusely ornamented with 
foliage. Necklace and 
ear-rings of brilliants. 
White kid gloves, white 
fan, and point lace hand- 
kerchief. 

Fig. 2.—Pearl-color- 
‘ed dress, with satin 
overskirt, trimmed 
round: the bottom with 
a pleated tulle flounce, 
with a band of Solferi- 
no satin between: each 
pleat. Over-skirt of the 
same satin, trimmed 
with a narrower flounce. 
Marie Antoinette fichu, 
with short lappets fall- 
ing on each side. Coif- 
fure composed of a Lou- 
is XV. cap, formed of a 
shell of tulle, in which 
are set flat shells of sat- 
in and velvet, with crys- 
tal grelots. Pearl neck- 
lace and ear-rings. Hair 
rolled back from the 
front, and falling for- 
ward from behind the 
ears in long créped 
locks. 

Fig. 3.—Blue dress 
of poult-de-soie. Waist 
covered with a corsage 
of puffed tulle. Coiffure 
similar to that of Fig. 2, 
composed of roses, span- 
gled with gold, and satin 
shells. White cashmere 
opera-cloak, trimmed 
round the bottom and 
on the sleeves with satin 
point. Chignon rolled 


loosely, with long créped 
locks falling forward 
from behind. 


Fig. 4.—Yeung girl. 
Tulle dress, puffed all 
the way down from the 
corsage. Pink under- 
skirt of taffetas, trimmed 
round the bottom with 
bias folds of pink satin, 
on which are scattered 
a few sprays of leaves, 
to match those of the 
coiffure. Under - waist 
and sash of pink taffe- 
tas. Coiffure similar to 
the last, of pink roses 
and leaves, and satin 
shells. Short Eugénie 
curls over the forehead. 
Narrow pink ribbon tied 
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tabs, bordered with a 
bias fold covered with 
swan’s-down. Russian 
toquet of white royal vel- 
vet, trimmed with blue 
velvet. Cashmere half- 
boots, edged with swan’s- 
down. Swan’s-down belt. 
Kid gloves to match the 
dress. 

Fig. 2.—Breton cos- 
tume for young girl from 
10 to 14 years old. Dress 
of white cashmere, with 
lapels embroidered, in 
colors, and silver but- 
tons, overlapping each 
other. Chemisette ef 
cashmere, with breed 
box pleats. Lapels om- 
broidered in colors, four 
inches in length, fall 
from the shoulder on 
front and back over the 
pleats. ‘The hem up tae 
front, wristband, and 
shoulder piece are like- 
wise embroidered. Pa- 
letot like the dress. Met- 
ternich hat of white felt, 
trimmed with a velvet 
band. . Long braids of 
hair falling on the shoul- 
ders. High boots, of the 
same color as the dress, 
with gloves to match. 

Fig. 3.—Negligée dress 
for little girl from 7 to 
8 years old. Chinese 
blouse of light Bismarck 
Russian cloth, with la- 
pels of dark Bismarck. 
Under-skirt of Russian 
cloth, of a darker shade. 
Siamese hat of felt, trim- 
med with velvet. High 
boots to match the dress, 
with gloves of the same 
color. 

Fig.4.—Albanian cos- 
tume for a little boy from 
4 to 6 years old. Skirt 
of poplin, with alternate 
pleats of gray and black. 
Jacket to match, em- 
broidered with braid, 
with flowing sleeves and 
under - sleeves of the 
same material, trimmed 
with braid and buttons. 
Cravat of black ribbon. 
Oriental sash of green 
silk. Nansook shirt front. 
Cashmere toquet, with 
band of black velvet. 
Gaiters of gray cloth, to 


loosely round the neck. 
Children’s Cos- 
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years old. Jacket with 
rolling collar. Vest and 
trowsers of black velvet, 
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years old. Velvet dress, 
edged with swan’s-down. 
Waist cut square in the 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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CHILDREN’S CORNER. 





KITTY AND THE CLOCK. 


“One day my black-and-white Kitty got tired of 
playing,” said Aunt Mary to Alice. 

“Did she ?” said Alice. : 

“Yes; and what do you suppose she did then?” 

Alice shook her head slowly. ‘‘Idon’t know. What 
was it?” 

“J will tell you. She went into the dining-room, 
and looked all around to see if there was any thing 
there to amuse her. Just over the table was the clock 


left the door of the clock open a little way. 
heard the clock saying, ‘ Tick, tick,’ and she pricked 
up her ears and Jooked around to see what was mak- 
ing that little noise. She knew it was somewhere over 
the table. So she sprung up with all her might, caught 
hold of the edge of the table, and climbed up. Then 
she looked up, and through the door, which was open 
a little way, she saw something moving to and fro” 
Aunt Mary moved her hand forward and backward 
to imitate the motion of a pendulum—“ and saying, 
*Tick, tick—tick, tick.’ ‘Oh!’ thought Kitty, ‘there 
is a mouse; I will catch it.’ So she gently put up her 
paw, and pushed the door of the clock further open. 
Then she could see the pendulum better. 

“*What a funny looking mouse !’ said Kitty to her- 
self; ‘but I'll catch it!’ 

“Kitty watched it slyly for a moment, and then 
sprung up and gave the pendulum a hard knock with 
her paw. But she could not stick her claws into it. 
The pendulum swung back and forth unsteadily, say- 
ing, ‘Tick, tick,’ but not so loud as before. Kitty 
watched it wonderingly, all ready for another jump. 

“*What a queer mouse!’ said she ; ‘but I'll catch 
it!’ 

“In a moment she gave another jump, and tried to 
stick her teeth aud claws into it. But it was so hard 
she could not. So she dropped back on the table to 
watch it. The pendulum moved only a very little, 
and its ‘ Tick, tick’ was so low that Kitty could scarce- 
ly hear it. 

**1t is almost dead,’ said Kitty to herself. ‘I will 
give it one more pat, and that will finish it.’ 

“Kitty jumped at the pendulum again, smelled of 
it, tried to bite it, and then let it go. The pendulum 
said ‘ Tick, tick,’ and then stopped. It did not move 
at all. 

+I don’t believe it is a mouse after all,’ thought 
Kitty; ‘at any rate, I am sure it is not good to eat.’ 

* Kitty looked at ita moment longer. She was very 
sorry the pendulum was not a mouse. Then she went 
away.” 

"Oh, Auntie!” said Arthur, who was sitting at the 
table, with his book before him, but listening all the 
while to the story, “that is not true, is it?” 

“Tt is true that my black-and-white kitten stopped 
the clock once, just in that way,” replied Aunt Mary. 
“IT suppose she thought the pendulum was a mouse.” 

“Who found it out?” asked Arthur. : 

“Grandmamma. This was the way. When Grand- 
mamma went into the dining-room a little while after- 
ward, she saw the clock-dvor wide open, and the pen- 
dulum not moving. ‘Why, my clock has stopped,’ 
said she. ‘I must have forgotten to wind it up this 
morning.’ So she went to wind it, but she found that 
it was all wound up. 

*«* Why,’ said she, ‘what can be the matter with my 
clock ?” 

**She looked at it carefully, but she could not find 
any trouble with it. So she set the clock going, and 
it said, ‘ Tick, tick—tick, tick,’ as well as ever. 

“*T wonder what stopped the clock !’ said Grand- 
mamma to herself as she went away. 

“But the next day Kitty jumped upon the table 
again to see if that strange mouse was alive. The 
clock-door was open a little way, and she pushed it 
open a little further and jumped up to the pendulum. 
Just then Grandmamma came into the dining-room, 
and so she saw who was the rogue. She watched 
Kitty a moment, thinking it was a funny trick; but 
she was careful to shut the door after that.” 

**Won't you open the clock-door and let me see it 
tick?” asked Alice. 

So Aunt Mary got up and opened the clock-door, 
Alice silently watched the pendulum as it said “‘ Tick, 
tick—tick, tick,” for a moment or two. 

“That's enough,” said she. 

So Aunt Mary shut the clock-door. 





HOW ARAB WOMEN ARE 
TREATED. 
N all ages all civilized races have loved, cher- 
ished, and protected the gentler sex. The 
Oriental nations have principally married them ; 
and the barbarous tribes have invariably en- 
slaved them. Of civilized peoples the Ameri- 
can is the tenderest toward the ladies ; the En- 
glish the most formally respectful; the French 
most fastidiously polite. There are no degrees 
of comparison in the manner in which the 
Orientals and barbarians treat their dames. 
Among the first they are mere toys; among the 
latter mere beasts of burden. But among all 
barbarous races—Chinese, Malay, Hottentot, 
Indian, and Arab—the life of the Moorish wo- 
man is perhaps the saddest and most unsatis- 
factory. 

The Arabs say of a boy, ‘‘It is a benedic- 
tion ;” of a girl, ‘It is a malediction.” The 
Moors, who are only Arabs dwelling in towns, 
hold the same opinion. Born of poor or rich 
parents, the Moorish females are treated alike 
with indifference and contempt, being looked 
upon only as chattels. The Moorish girl grows 
up kicked and cuffed and beaten if she belongs 
to the poorer classes; left in a corner, aban- 
doned to her negress attendant, if she comes 
of a noble house. Poor, her only desire will 
be to escape from the drudgery of home to the 
comparative ease of the stregts; rich, she will 
eat, and grow up and marry, with no thought 
but of the wildest coquetry, no ambition but for 
intrigue. They are by no means stupid; they 
are perfectly capable of re¢eiving instruction 
and education, as has been proved by French 
experience in Algeria; but when once returned 
from the schools to the bosom of their families 
(to use an expression for which they have no 
term, and of which they have no comprehen- 
sion) their improved condition only becomes an 
additional weight of misery to them, for ac- 





cording to Mussulman prejudice a woman is a 
thing and nothing but a thing, whatever may be 
her education or the powers of her intellect. 
With the Arab a woman is no longer the sister 
who is formed, by religious tradition, from 
man’s side, to point out the intimate bonds 
which unite her to him; she is nothing but the 
servant of the tent, the sad instrument of her 
master’s pleasures, or the slave of his caprice ; 
she is no more than the beast of burden, whose 
value varies with its beauty. The Arab says 
of a man who has lost his wife, ** What a mis- 
fortune!—she was at least worth a hundred 
douros ;” or else, ‘‘ No matter, the deceased is 
a loss of ten.” 

Polygamy, covering as it does the most hide- 
ous immorality under the legal mantle, and 
giving constant food to jealousy and hatred, 
makes the tent a very hell. The stick is the 


only means employed by the lord and husband | 


to zeduce the atmosphere of his home to the 
temperate from the boiling point. It would be 
dreadful to relate all that is inflicted by Arab 
brutality upon the sex. Arab girls are married 
and become mothers at a very early age—some- 
times as early as thirteen or fourteen. The 
population would be very great, were the chil- 
dren taken care of; but they are restricted, in 
the way of clothing, to an amulet tied round the 
neck by a string, until such time as they can 
walk, and then receive only a cotton shirt, some- 
times spend their early life lying naked in the 
puddles, and consequently die in great num- 
bers. 

The Arab-wife has, as a natural result of her 
degraded position, very little delicacy, and no 
modesty whatever: 





GASTRONOMY. 


HE gastronomic science has not been gis- 

dained by the greatest minds. ‘The love 

of good living is a venial sin in men of wit,” 

said Talleyrand, who was himself a gourmet, 

and who was excelled by none in the art of giv- 

ing a dinner and presiding at the head of a 
table. ‘ 

Louis XV. did not scorn to mix pastry with 
his royal hands; the great wit and jurist, the 
Prince de Cambacéres, was a gourmet; his 
friend, M. d’Aigrefeuille, was so likewise ; and 
Brillat -Savarin, Grimod de la Reyniere, de 
Coblentzel, and the Marquis de Cussy were re- 
nowned at once for their wit and their love of 
goodcheer. Rossiniand Roqueplan, the most re- 
fined of men, are both gourmets and gourmands, 
and Alexander Dumas is more—he is a cook 
of genius, who prides himself more on his skill 
in mixing a salad than on his most brilliant 
writings. 

Beethoven also took it into his head one day 
that he was a great cook ; and, with this belief, 
turned his old housekeeper out of doors, adorned 
himself with a paper cap and a white apron, 
and set to work to prepare his own meals. This 
lasted for some time to his satisfaction, for 
he believed in his skill; but one day the un- 
lucky thought struck him to invite several of 
his friends to applaud his cookery as they ap- 
plauded his music, and he entreated them to 
come without ceremony to dine withhim. They 
eagerly accepted, At the appointed hour all 
sat down to the table, but shouts of laughter 
soon took the place of the expected applause. 
The soup had been salted three times; the roast 
meat was burned to a cinder; the vegetables 
were raw, and the side-dishes execrable. No- 
body touched any thing, not even poor Beet- 
hoven, who was discomfited at his fiasco; and 
it was with great difficulty that his friends suc- 
ceeded in dragging him to one of the most ‘eel- 
ebrated restaurants in Vienna, whither they re- 
paired to finish their dinner on rising from the 
table. The lesson, however, was not lost; the 
next morning the great composer, who had sac- 
rificed music to omelets, recalled his house- 
keeper, and threw his paper cap and white apron 
to the dogs. 

The Italian Amerani, little known for his tal- 
ent as a musician, but who became celebrated 
for the invention of a famous soup, often re- 
peated the axiom: “So long as there are au- 
thors there will be no progress in comedy; and 
so long as there are cooks there will be no pro- 
gress in cookery.” . 

Jean Jacques Rousseau, who made such pre- 
tensions to sobriety, was also a gourmand of the 
first water, as the following anecdote proves: 

One day a rich stranger, who was curious to 
see the celebrated philosopher, and had ob- 
tained a letter of introduction to him, repaired 
to the Rue de la Platriére, and reached the 
house of Rousseau just as the latter was about 
to sit down to a more than frugal dinner. 

“*T will not invite you to share my humble 
repast,” said Rousseau to the stranger; “‘it is 
unworthy of you and your fortune; but for me 
it is sufficient: it is that of the poor man and 
the philosopher.” He followed up these words 
by a long tirade on temperance, frugality, so- 
briety, and kindred virtues. The honest stran- 
ger went away enchanted and converted, re- 
solving thenceforth to imitate so perfect a model. 

That very evening he went to sup with the 
Marchioness de Caylus, and, according to his 
resolution, ate little, listened much, and ob- 
served more. He was seated at the left of the 





Marchioness, whence he could see all the guests 
save one, who was at the right of the lady of 
the house, and was entirely hidden by her; but 
if he did”not see this man’s face he saw his 
hands and plate; for the plate was constantly 
filled and emptied by the aid of the hands which 
unceasingly carried to the mouth all the con- 
tents of the plate. 

‘*What a glutton!” thought the stranger ; 
‘*it is quite certain that this man has never, 
like me, enjoyed the unspeakable happiness of 
hearing the great Jean Jacques Rousseau dis- 
course on temperance!” 

As he made this reflection the hostess leaned 
back in her chair to give an order to a servant 
behind her, and by this movement revealed her 
neighbor at the right. Oh horror! the guest 
whom he had just censured for gluttony was no 
other than Rousseau himself! 

Since the art of gastronomy has such illustri- 
ous disciples we think that we shall not offend 
the dignity of our readers by giving them from 
time to time practical recipes for the compound- 
ing of dainty viands—not stereotyped recipes, 
taken from cookery books and often useless, 
but those which come to us sanctioned by the 
indorsement of those whg,have tried them and 
found them good. We give some examples, to 
be followed by .others : 

Ometer.—Soak a tea-cup of bread crumbs over night 
in a cup of new milk. Beat the yolks and whites of 
three eggs separately mix the yolks with the bread 
and milk, stir in the whites, add a tea-spoonful of 
salt, and fry the whole brown. This makes a delicate 
omelet sufficient for six persons. 

Eaa Toast.—For six persons take two eggs, one 
cup and a half of milk, and ficur enough to make a 
stiff batter. Cut stale bread in thin slices, dip into the 


batter, and fry brown in butter, and serve hot for 
breakfast. 


Corn Fairrers.—This is a delicious dish for break- 
fast, or for dessert, with wine sauce. Grate eight ears 
of corn, add four eggs well beaten, three table-spoon- 
fuls of flour, and one tea-spoonful of salt, beat well, 
and fry brown in butter or beef drippings. 

Fruit Puppine.—Two Sally Lunns (usual baker's 
size), split into thin slices and well buttered. Line a 
common pudding dish with the slices. Pare ripe 
peaches, and fill the dish. Add half a cup of water 
and a trifle of sugar and spice. Cover the top with 
more of the buttered slices. Cook till done. Cover 


the top with a crust of bread or a plate, so #at it will J 


not burn. Serve hot with a sweet sauce. This is a 
delicious pudding and easily made. Apples or other 
fruit may be substituted for peaches. 

Stzamep Poppine.—Three cups of molasses, one 
pound of chopped suet, three eggs, two cups of sour 
milk, one tea-spoonful of soda (with two tea-spoon- 
fuls of cream and tartar if the milk is not sour), three 

eapiug cups of chopped raisins, two ditto of currants, 

me tea-spoonful of cloves, and two ditto of cinnamon. 
Add equal parts of Graham flour and corn meal suf- 
ficient to make a stiff batter, and steam the whole for 
four hours. Eat with wine sauce. 

Su.ver Caxe.—Take half a cup of butter, one and a 
half cups of white sugar, halfa cup of sweet milk, one 
tea-spoonful of cream of tartar dissolved in milk, the 
whites of six eggs beaten to a stiff froth, one and a 
half cups of sifted flour mixed with half a cup of corn 
starch, and half a tea-spoonful dissolved in warm wa- 
ter the last thing before putting in the pans. Bake 
twenty minutes. 

Ve.vet Cream.—Put three-fourths of a package of 
Cox's gelatine in a bowl, and pour over it a tea-cup 
and a half of wine; add the rind and juice of one lem- 
on; let it stand an hour, then place it in a tin cup 
over the fire for a few minutes till the gelatine is dis- 
solved, and pour it into a quart of cream sweetened to 
the taste with loafsugar, beating it hard all the while. 
When about the thickness of soft custard pour it into 
the mould. . 

Porr Caxe.—Three cups of flour, three eggs, two 
cups of white sugar, one cup of milk, four ounces of 
butter, two tea-spoonfuls of cream of tartar, and one 
tea-spoonful of soda. 

Mauoeany Caxe.—One cup of sweet milk, one large 
egg, one cup of flour; mix well, and bake in cups for 
half an hour in a quick oven. This is an excellent 
breakfast cake. The recipe makes six cups—three 
tea-spoonfuls to a cup.” 





[Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1867, 
by Harper & pad in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court for the Southern District of New York.] 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE IMPROVISATORE. 


Tue character of Beatrice unfolded more and 
more every day, and every new development ex- 
cited the wonder of Brandon. 

She said once that music was to her like the 
breath of life, and indeed it seemed to be; for 
now, since Brandon had witnessed her powers, 
he noticed how all her thoughts took a color- 
ing from this. What most surprised him was 
her profound acquirements in the more difficult 
branches of the art. It was not merely the case 
ot a great natural gift of voice. Her whole soul 
seemed imbued with those subtle influences which 
music can most of all bestow. Her whole life 
seemed to have been passed in one long inter- 
course with the greatest works of the greatest 
masters. All their works were perfectly well 
known to her. A marvelous memory enabled 
her to have their choicest productions at com- 
mand; and Brandon, who in the early part of 
his life had. received a careful musical education, 


| knew enough about it to estimate rightly the 


full extent of the genius of his companion, and 
to be astonished thereat. 

Her mind was also full of stories about the 
lives, acts, and words of the great masters. For 
her they formed the only world with which she 


| 


cared to be acquainted, and the only heroes whom 
she had power to admire. All this flowed from 
one profound central feeling—namely, a deep and 
all-absorbing love of this most divine art. To 
her it was more than art. It'was a new faculty 
to him who possessed it. It was the highest 
power of utterance—such utterance as belongs 
to the angels; such utterance as, when possessed 
by man, raises him almost to an equality with 
_ them. . 
Brandon found out every day some new power 
in her genius. Nowher voice was unloosed from 
the bonds which she had placed upon it. She 
sang, she said, because it was better than talk- 
irgz. Words were weak—song was all expres- 
sion. Nor was it enough for her to take the 
compositions of others. ‘Those were infinitely 
better, she said, than any thing which she could 
produce; but each one must have his own na- 
tive expression ; and there were times when she 
had to sing from herself. To Brandon this 
seemed the most amazing of her powers. In 
Italy the power of improvisation is not uncom- 
mon, and Englishmen generally imagine that 
this is on account of some peculiar quality of 
the Italian language. This is not the case. One 
can improvise in any language; and Brandon 
found that Beatrice could do this with the En- 
glish. 

**Tt is not wonderful,” said she, in answer to 
his expression of astonishment, ‘‘it is not even 
difficult. There is an art in doing this, but, 
when you once know it, you find no trouble. It 
is rhythmic prose in a series of lines. Each line 
must contain a thought. Langhetti found no 
difficulty in making rhyming lines, but rhymes 
are not necessary. This rhythmic prose is as 
poetic as any thing can be. All the hymns of 
the Greek Church are written on this principle. 
So are the Te Deum and the Gloria. So were 
all the ancient Jewish psalms. ‘The Jews im- 
provised. I suppose Deborah’s song, and per- 
haps Miriam’s, are of this order.” ‘ 

‘And you think the art can be learned by 
every one ?” 

“*No, not by every one. One must have a 
quick and vivid imagination, and natural fluen- 
cy—but these are all. Genius makes all the 
difference between what is good and what is bad. 
Sometimes you have a song of Migiam that lives 
while the world lasts, sometimes a poor little 
song like one of mine.” 

‘*Sing to me about music,” said Brandon, 
suddenly. : 

Beatrice immediately began an improvisation. 
But the music to which she sang was lofty and 
impressive, and the marvelous sweetness of her 
voice produced an indescribable effect. And 
again, as always when she sang, the fashion of 
her face was changed, and she became transfig- 
ured before his eyes. It was the same rhythmic 
prose of which she had been speaking, sung ac- 
cording to the mode in which the Gloria is chant- 
ed, and divided into bars of equal time. 

Brandon, as always, yielded to the spell of her 
song. ‘To him it was an incantation. Her own 
’ strains varied to express the changing sentiment, 
and at last, as the song ended, it seemed to die 
away in melodious melancholy, like the dying 
strain of the fabled swan. 

**Sing on!” he exclaimed, fervently; ‘‘I 
would wish to stand and hear your voice for- 
ever.” 

A smile of ineffable sweetness came over her 
face. She looked at him, and said nothing. 
Brandon bowed his head, and stood in silence. 

Thus ended many of their interviews. Slow- 
ly and steadily this young girl gained over him 
an ascendency which he felt hourly, and which 
was 50 strong that he did not even struggle against 
it. Her marvelous genius, so subtle, so delicate, 
yet so inventive and quick, amazed him. If he 
spoke of this, she attributed every thing to Lan- 
ghetti. ‘‘ Could you but see him,” she would 
say, ‘‘I should seem like nothing!” 

‘* Has he such a voice ?” 

**Oh! he has no voice at all. It is his soul,” 
she would reply. ‘‘He speaks through the vi- 
olin. But he taught me all that I know. He 
said my voice was God’s gift. He had a strange 
theory that the language of heaven and of the 
angels was music, and that he who loved it best 
on earth made his life and his thoughts most 
heavenly.” 

‘You must have been fond of such a man.” 

** Very,” said Beatrice, with the utmost sim- 
plicity. ‘Oh, I loved him so dearly !” 

But in this confession, so artlessly made, 
Brandon saw only a love that was filial or sis- 
terly. ‘He was the first one,” said Beatrice, 

‘*who showed me the true meaning of life. He 
exalted his art above all other arts, and always 
maintained that it was the purest and best thing 
which the world possessed. ‘This consoled him 
for exile, poverty, and sorrow of*many kinds.” 

‘* Was he married ?” 

Beatrice looked at Brandon with a singular 
smile. ‘‘ Married! Langhetti married! Par- 
don me; but the idea of Langhetti in domestic 
life is so ridiculous.” 

‘“Why? ‘The greatest musicians have mar- 
ried.” 

Beatrice looked up to the sky with a strange, 
serene smile. ‘‘Langhetti has no passion out 
of art,” she said. ‘‘ As an artist he is all fire, 
and vehemence, and enthusiasm. He is aware 
of all human passions, but only as an artist. He 
has only one love, and that is music. ‘This is 
his idol. He seems to me himself like a song. 
But all the raptures which poets and novelists 
apply to lovers are felt by him in his music. He 
wants nothing while he has this. He thinks the 
musician’s life the highest life. He says those 
to whom the revelations of God were committed 
were musicians. As David and Isaiah received 
inspiration to the strains of the harp, so, he 
says, have Bach and Mozart, Handel and Haydn, 
Beethoven and Mendelssohn. And where, in- 





deed,” she continued, in a musing tone, half so- 
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liloquizing, ‘‘ where, indeed, can man rise so 
near heaven as when he listens to the inspired 
strains of these lofty souls ?” 

‘* Langhetti,” said Brandon, in a low voice, 
*¢ does not understand love, or he would not, put 
music in its place.” 


“Yes,” said Beatrice. ‘‘We spoke once 


about that. He has his own ideas, which he ex-, 


pressed to me.” 
‘*What were they ?” ; 
‘*T will have te say them as he said them, 
said she. ‘‘ For on this theme he had to express 
himself in music.” i 3 
Brandon waited in rapt expectation. Beatrice 
began to sing: 


*Pairest of all most fair, 
ve, how comest thou 
Unto the soul? 
Still as the evening breeze 
Over the starry wave— 
The moonlit wave— 


“The heart lies motionless ; 
So still, so sensitive ; 
Love fans the breeze. 
Lo! at his lightest touch, 
The myriad ripples rise, 
And murmur on. 


* And ripples rise to waves, 
And waves to rolling seas, 
Till, far and wide, 
The endless billows roll, 
In undulations long, 
For evermore !” 


Her voice died away into a scarce audible 


tone, which sank into Brandon’s heart, lingering. 


and dying about the last word, with touching 
and unutterable melancholy. . It was like the 
lament of one who loved. It was like the cry 
of some yearning heart. 

In a moment Beatrice looked at Brandon 
with a swift, bright smile. She had sung these 
words as an artist. For a moment Brandon had 
thought that she was expressing her own feel- 
ings. But the bright smile on her face con- 
trasted so strongly with the melancholy of her 
voice that he’saw this was not so. 

‘* Thus,” she said, ‘‘ Langhetti sang about it; 
and I have never forgotten his words.” 

The thought came to Brandon, is it not truer 
than she thinks, that ‘‘she loves him very dear- 
ly ?” as she said. j 

‘*You were born to be an artist,” he said, at 
last. 

Beatrice sighed lightly. ‘‘ That’s what I nev- 
er can be, I am afraid,” said she. ‘‘ Yet I hope 
I may be able to gratify my love for it. Art,” 
she continued, musingly, ‘‘is open to women as 
well as to men; and of all arts none are so much 
so as music. The interpretation of great mas- 
ters is a blessing to the world. Langhetti used 
to say that these are the only ones of modern 
times that have received heavenly inspiration. 
They correspond to the Jewish prophets. He 
used to declare that the interpretation of each 
was of equal importance. ‘To man is given the 
interpretation of the one, but to woman is given 
the interpretation of much ef the other. Why 
is not my voice, if it is such as he said, and es- 
pecially the feeling within me, a Divine call to 
go forth upon this mission of interpreting the in- 
spired utterances of the great masters of modern 
days ? 

** You,” she continued, ‘‘ are a man, and you 
have a purpose.” Brandon started, but she did 
not notice it. ‘* You have a purpose in life,” 
she repeated. ‘‘Your intercourse with me will 
hereafter be but an episode in the life that is be- 
fore you. Iam a girl, but I too may wish to 
have a purpose in life—suited to my powers; 
and if I am not able to work toward it I shall 
not be satisfied.” 

‘* How do you know that I have a purpose, as 
you call it?” asked Brandon, after a pause. 

‘* By the expression of your face, and your 
whole manner when you are alone and subside 
into yourself,” she replied, simply. 

** And of what kind ?” he continued. 

“*'That I do not seek to know,” she replied ; 
‘*but I know that it must be deep and all-ab- 
sorbing. It seems to me to be too stern for 
Love; you are not the man to devote yourself 
to Avarice; possibly it may be Ambition, yet 
somehow I do not think so.’ 

‘* What do you think it ix then ?” asked Bran- 
don, in a voice which had died away, almost to 
a whisper. 

She looked at him earnestly; she looked at 
him pityingly. She looked at him also with 
that sympathy which might be evinced by one’s 
Guardian Angel, if that Being might by any 
chance become visible. She leaned toward him, 
and spoke low in a voice only audible to him: 

“Something stronger than Love, and Avar- 
ice, and Ambition,” said she. ‘‘ ‘There can be 
only one thing.” 

** What ?” 

“Vengeance!” she said, in“a voice of inex- 
pressible mournfulness. 

Brandon looked at her wonderingly, not know- 
ing how this young girl could have divined his 
thoughts. He long remained silent. 

Beatrice folded her hands together, and look- 
ed pensively at the sea. 

‘*You are a marvelous being,” said Brandon, 
at length. ‘‘Can you tell me any more?” 

‘“*I might,” said she, hesitatingly; ‘but I 
am afraid you will think me impertinent.” 

“No,” said Brandon. ‘‘'Tell me, for perhaps 
you are mistaken.” 

**You will not think me impertinent, then? 
You will only think that I said so because you 
asked me ?” 

“*T entreat you to believe that it is impossible 
for me to think otherwise of you than you your- 
self would wish.” 

“Shall I say it, then?” 

“cc Yes. ” 

Her voice again sank to a whisper. 

“* Your name is not Wheeler.” 

Brandon looked at her earnestly. ‘* How did 
you learn that ?” 
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‘* By nothing more than observation.” 

‘* What is my name?” 

-“¢ Ah, that is beyond my power to know,” said 
she with a smile. ‘‘I have only discovered what 
you are not. Now you will not think me a spy, 
will you?” she continued, in a pleading voice. 

Brandon smiled on her mournfully as she stood 
looking at him with her dark eyes upraised. 

‘*A spy!” he repeated. ‘To me it is the 
sweetest thought conceivable that you could take 
the trouble to notice me sufficiently.” Hechecked 
himself suddenly, for Beatrice looked away, and 
her hands which had been folded together clutched 
each other nervously. ‘‘It is always flatigring 
for a gentleman to be the object of a lady’s no- 
tice,” he concluded, in a light tone. 

Beatrice smiled. ‘‘ But where,” he continued, 
‘*could you have gained that power of divination 
which you possess; you who have always lived 
a secluded life in so remote a place ?” 

**You did not think that one like me could 
come out of Hong-Kong, did you?” said she, 
laughingly. 

“* Well; I have seen much of the world; but I 
have not so much of this power as you have.” 

**You might have more if—if—” she hesitated. 
‘* Well,” she continued, ‘‘they say, you know, 
that men act by reason, women by intuition.” 

‘* Have you any more intuitions?” asked Bran- 
don, earnestly. 

‘*Yes,” said she, mournfully. 

‘* Tell me some.” 

‘They will not do to tell,” said Beatrice, in 
the same mournful tone. 

“Why not ?” 

**They are painful.” 

‘**Tell them at any rate.” 

SONG 

‘* Hint at them.” 

Beatrice looked at him earnestly. Their eyes 
met. In hers there was a glance of anxious in- 
quiry, as though her soul were putting forth a 
question by that look which was stronger than 
words. In his there was a glance of anxious 
expectancy, as though his soul were speaking 
unto hers, saying: ‘‘ Tell all; let me know if 
you suspect that of which I am afraid to think.” 

‘*We have met with ships at sea,” she resumed, 
in low, deliberate tones. 

“Yes,” 

‘*Sometimes we have caught up with them, 
we have exchanged signals, we have sailed in 
sight of one another for hours or for days, hold- 
ing intercourse all the while. At iast a new 
morning has come, and we looked out over the 
sea, and the other ship has gone from sight. 
We have left it forever. Perhaps we have drifted 
away, perhaps a storm has parted us, the end is 
the same—separation for evermore.” 

She spoke mournfully, looking away, her voice 
insensibly took up a cadence, and the words 
seemed to fall of themselves into rhythmic 


uses. 

“*T understand you,” said Brandon, with a 
more profound mournfulness in his voice. ‘‘ You 
speak like a Sibyl I pray Heaven that your 
words may not be a prophecy.” 

Beatrice still looked at him, and in her eyes 
he read pity beyond words; and sorrow also as 
deep as that pity. 

**Do you read my thoughts as I read yours ?” 
asked Brandon, abruptly. 

“Yes,” she answered, mournfully. 

’ He turned his face away. 

“‘Did Langhetti teach you this also?” he 
asked, at last. 

‘*He taught me many things,” was the an- 
swer. 

Day succeeded to day, and week to week. Still 
the ship went on holding steadily to her course 
northward, and every day drawing nearer and 
nearer her goal. Storms came—some moder- 
ate, some severe; but the ship escaped them all 
with no casualties, and with but little delay. 

At last they passed the equator, and seemed 
to have entered the last stage of their journey. 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


At length the ship came within the latitude 
of the Guinea coast. 

For some days there had been alternate winds 
and calms, and the weather was so fitful and so 
fickle that no one could tell in one hour what 
would happen in the next. All this was at last 
terminated by a dead, dense, oppressive calm 
like those of the Indian Ocean, in which exer- 
tion was almost impossible and breathing diffi- 
cult. The sky, however, instead of being clear 
and bright, as in former calsas, was now over- 
spread with menacing clouds; the sea looked 
black, and spread out before them on every side 
like an illimitable surface of polished ebony. 
There was something appalling in the depth and 
intensity of this calm with such accompaniments. 
All felt this influence. Although there was ev- 
ery temptation to inaction and sleep yet no one 
yielded to it. The men: looked suspiciously 
and expectantly at every quarter of the heavens. 
The Captain said nothing, but cautiously had all 
his preparations made for a storm. Every half 
hour he anxiously consulted the barometer, and 
then cast uneasy glances at the sea and sky. 

But the calm which had set in at midnight, 
and had become confirmed at dawn, extended 
itself through the long day. The ship drifted 
idly, keeping no course, her yards creaking jazi- 
ly as she slowly rose and fell at the movement of 
the ocean-undulations. Hour after hour passed, 
and the day ended, and night came once more. 

The Captain did not turn in that night. In 
anxious expectation he waited and watched on 
deck, while all around there was the very black- 
ness of darkness. Brandon began to see from 
the Captain’s manner that he expected something 
far more violent than any thing which the ship 
had yet encountered, but, thinking that his pres- 





ence would be of no consequence, he retired at 
the usual hour. 

The deep, dense calm continued until nearly 
midnight. The watchers on deck still waited in 
the same anxious expectation, thinking that the 
night would bring on the change which they ex- 
pected. 

Almost half an hour before midnight a faint 
light, was seen in the thick mass of clouds over- 
head—it was not lightning, but a whitish streak, 
as though produced by some movement in the 
clouds. All looked up in mute expectation. 

Suddenly afaint puff of wind came from the 
west, blowing gently for a few moments, then 
stopping, and then coming on in a stronger blact. 
Afar off, at what seemed like an immeasurable 
distance, a low, dull roar arose, a heavy moaning 
sound, like the menace of the mighty Atlantic, 
which was now advancing in wrath upon them. 

In the midst of this the whole scene burst 
forth into dazzling light at the flash of a vast 
mass of lightning, which seemed to blaze from 
every part of the heavens on every side simul- 
taneously. It threw forth all things—ship, sea, 
and sky—into the dazzled eyes of the watchers. 
They saw the ebon sky, the black and lustrous 
sea, the motionless ship. They saw also, far off 
to the west, a long line of white which appeared 
to extend along the whole horizon. 

But the scene darted out of sight instantly, 
and instantly there fell the volleying discharge of 
a tremendous peal of thunder, at whose reverb- 
erations the air and sea and ship all vibrated. 

Now the sky lightened again, and suddenly, 
as the ship lay there, a vast ball of fire issued 
from the black clouds immediately overhead, de- 
scending like the lightning straight downward, 
till all at once it struck the main truck. With a 
roar louder than that of the recent thunder it 
exploded ; vast sheets of fire flashed out into the 
air, and a stream of light passed down the entire 
mast, shattering it as a tree is shattered when 
the lightning strikes it. The whole ship was 
shaken to its centre. The deck all around the 
mast was shattered to splinters, and along its ex- 
tent and around its base a burst of vivid flame 
started into light. 

Wild confusion followed. At once all the sail- 
ors were ordered up, and began to extinguish the 
fires, and to cut away the shattered mast. The 
blows of the axes resounded through the ship. 
The rigging was severed; the mast, already 
shattered, needed but a few blows to loosen its 
last fibres. 

But suddenly, and furiously, and irresistibly, 
it seemed as though the whole tempest which 
they had so long expected was at last let loose 
upon them. ‘There was a low moan, and, while 
they were yet trying to get rid of the mast, a 
tremendous squall struck the ship. It yielded 
and turned far over to that awful blow. The 
men started back from their work. The next 
instant a flash of lightning came, and toward the 
west, close over them, rose a long, white wall of 
foam. It was the van-guard of the storm, seen 
shortly before from afar, which was now upon 
them, ready to fall on their devoted hzads. 

Not a word was spoken. Noorder came from 
the Captain. The men awaited some word. 
There came none. Then the waters, which 
thus rose up like a heap before them, struck the 
ship with all the accumulated fury of that resist- 
less onset, and hurled their utmost weight upon 
her as she lay before them. 

The ship, already reeling far over at the stroke 
of the storm, now, at this new onset, yielded 
utterly, and rolled far over on her beam-ends. 
The awful billows dashed over and over her, 
sweeping her in their fury from end to end. 
The men clung helplessly to whatever rigging 
lay nearest; seeking only in that first moment of 
dread to prevent themselves from being washed 
away, and waiting for some order from the Cap- 
tain, and wondering while they waited. 

At the first peal of thunder Brandon had start- 
ed up. He had lain down in his clothes, in or- 
der to be prepared for any emergency. Hecalled 
Cato. The Hindu was at hand. ‘‘Cato, keep 
close to me whatever happens, for you will be 
needed.” ‘‘ Yes, Sahib.” He then hurried to 
Beatrice’s room and knocked. It was opened at 
once. She came forth with her pale, serene face, 
and looked at him. 

‘*T did not lie down,” said she. ‘‘I knew 
that there would be something frightful. But 
I am not afraid. At any rate,” she added, ‘‘I 
know I will not be deserted.” 

Brandon said nothing, but held out to her an 
india-rubber life-preserver. ‘* What is this for?” 
**For you. Iwish you to put it on. It may not 
be needed, but it is best to have it on.” ‘* And 
what will you do?” ‘‘I—oh! I can swim, you 
know. But you don’t know how to fasten it. 
Will you allow me to do so?” She raised her 
arms. He passed the belt around her waist, en- 
circling her almost in his arms while doing so, 
and his hand, which had boldly grasped the head 
of the ‘‘ dweller in the wreck,” now trembled as 
he fastened the belt around that delicate and 
slender waist. . 

But scarcely had this been completed when the 
squall struck the ship, and the waves followed 
till the vessel was thrown far over on her side; 
and Brandon seizing Beatrice in one arm, clung 
with the other to the edge of the skylight, and 
thus kept himself upright. 

He rested now for a moment. ‘‘I must go 
on deck,” he said. ‘‘I do not wish you to leave 
me,” was her answer. Nothing more was said. 
Brandon at once lifted her with one arm as 
though she were a child and clambered along, 
grasping such fixtures as afforded any thing to 
which he could cling; and thus, with hands and 
feet, groped his way to the door of the cabin, 
which was on the windward side. There were 
two doors, and between them was a seat. 

“This,” said he, ‘‘is the safest place for you. 
Can you hold on for a short time? If I take 
you on deck you will be exposed to the waves.” 











‘*T will do whatever you say,” she replied; 
and clinging to the arm of the almost perpen- 
dicular seat, she was able to sustain herself there 
amidst the tossing and swaying of the ship. 

Brandon then clambered out on deck. The 
ship lay far over. ‘The waves came leaping upon 
her in successive surges. All around the sea 
was glistening with phosphorescent lustre, and 
when at times the lightning flashed forth it light- 
ed up the scene, and showed the ocean stirred up 
to fiercest commotion. It seemed as though 
cataracts of water were rushing over the-doom- 
ed ship, which now lay helpless, and at the mer- 
cy of the billows. The force of the wind was 
tremendous, exceeding any thing that Brandon 
had ever witnessed before. 

What most surprised him now was the inaction 
of the ship’s company. Why was not something 
being done? Where was the Captain ? 

He called out his name; there was no re- 
sponse. He called after the mate; there was 
no answer. Instantly he conjectured that in the 
first fierce onset of the storm both Captain and 
mate had been swept away. How many more 
of that gallant company of brave fellows had 
perished he knew not. ‘The hour was a perilous 
and a critical one. He himself determined to 
take the lead. 

Through the midst of the storm, with its tu- 
mult and its fury, there came a voice as full and 
clear as a trumpet-peal, which roused all the 
sailors, and inspired them once more with hope. 
‘Cut away the masts!” ‘The men obeyed, with- 
out caring who gave the order. “It was the com- 
mand which each man had been expecting, and 
which he knew was the thing that should be 


done. At once they sprang to their work. The 
main-mast had already been cut loose. Some 
went to the fore-mast, others to the mizzen. The 


vast waves rolled on; the sailors guarded as best 
they could against the rush of each wave, and 
then sprang in the intervals to their work. It 
was perilous in the highest degree, but each man 
felt that his own life and the lives of all the oth- 
ers depended upon the accomplishment of this 
work, and this nerved the arm of each to the task. 

At last it was done. The last strand of ng- 
ging had been cut away. The ship, disencum- 
bered, slowly righted, and at last rode upright. 

But her situation was still dangerous. She 
lay in the trough of the sea, and the gigantic 
waves, as they rolled up, still beat upon her with 
all their concentrated energies. Helpless, and 
now altogether at the mercy of the waves, the 
only hope left those on board lay in the strength 
of the ship herself. 

None of the officers were left. As the ship 
righted Brandon thought that some of them 
might make their appearance, but none came. 
The Captain, the mate, and the second mate, all 
had gone. Perhaps all of them, as they stood 
on the quarter-deck, had been swept away simu!- 
taneously. Nothing could now be done but to 
wait. Morning at last came to the anxious 
watchers. It brought no hope. Far and wide 
the sea raged with all its waves. The wind 
blew with undiminished and irresistible violence. 
The ship, still in the trough of the sea, heaved 
and plunged in the overwhelming waves, which 
howled madly around and leaped over her like 
wolves eager for their prey. ‘The wind was too 
fierce to permit even an attempt to rig a jury- 
mast. 

The ship was also deeply laden, and this con- 
tributed to her peril. Had her cargo been small- 
er she would have been more buoyant; but her 
full cargo, added to her dangerous position as 
she lay at the mercy of the waves, made all hope 
of escape dark indeed. 

Another night succeeded. It was a night of 
equal horror. The men stood watching anx- 
iously for some sign of abatement in the storm, 
but none came. Sea and sky frowned over them 
darkly, and all the powers which they controlled 
were let loose unrestrained. 

Another day and night came and went. Had 
not the Falcon been a ship of unusual strength 
she would have yielded before this to the storm. 
As it was, she began to show signs of giving way 
to the tremendous hammering to which she had 
been exposed, and her heavy Australian cargo 
bore her down. On the morning of the third 
day Brandon saw that she was deeper in the 
water, and suspected a leak. He ordered the 
pumps to be sounded. It was as he feared. 
There were four feet of water in the hold. 

The men went to work at the pumps and 
worked by relays. Amidst the rush of the waves 
over the ship it was difficult to work advanta- 
geously, but they toiled on. Still, in spite of 
their efforts, the leak seemed to have increased, 
for the water did not lessen. With their utmost 
exertion they could do little more than hold 
their own. 

It was plain that this sort of thing could not 
last. Already three nights and three days of 
incessant toil and anxiety, in which no one had 
slept, had produced their natural effects. The 
men had become faint and weary. But the 
brave fellows never murmured; they did every 
thing which Brandon ordered, and worked un- 
complainingly. 

Thus, through the third day, they labored on, 
and into the fourth night. That night the storm 
seemed to have reached its climax, if, indeed, 
any climax could be found to a storm which at 
the very outset had burst upon them with such 
appalling suddenness and fury, and had sustained 
itself all along with such unremitting energy. 
But on that night it was worse for those on 
board, since the ship which had resisted so long 
began to exhihit signs of yielding, her planks and 
timbers so severely assailed began to give way, 
and through the gaping seams the ocean waters 
permeated, till the ocean, like some beleaguering 
army, failing in direct assault, began to succeed 
by opening secret mines to the very heart of the 
besieged ship. 

On the morning of the fourth day all hands 
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were exhausted from night-long work, and there 
were ten feet of water in the hold. 

It now became evident that the ship was doom- 
ed. Brandon at once began to take measures 
for the safety of the men. 

On that memorable day of the calm previous 
to the outbreak of the storm, the Captain had 
told Brandon that they were about five hundred 
miles to the westward of the coast of Senegam- 
bia. He could not form any idea of the distance 
which the ship had drifted during the progress 


of the storm, but justly considered that whatev-' 


er progress she had made had been toward. the 
land. ‘Their prospects in that direction, if they 
could only reach it, were not hopeless. Sierra 
Leone and Liberia were there; and if they struck 
the coast any where about they might make their 
= to either of those places. 

ut the question was how to get there. There. 
was only one way, and that was by taking to the 
boats. This was a desperate undertaking, but 
it was the only way of escape now left. 

here were three boats on board—viz., the 
long-boat, the cutter, and the gig. ‘These were 
the only hope now left them. By venturing in 
these there would be a chance of escape. 

On the morning of the fourth day, when it 
was found that the water was increasing, Bran- 
don called. the men together and stated this to 
them. He then told them that it would be nec- 
essary to divide themselves so that a sufficient 
number should go in each boat. He offered to 
give up to them the two larger boats, and take the 
gig for himself, his servant, and the young lady. 

To this the men assented with great readiness. 
Some of them urged him to go in the larger boat, 
and even offered to exchange with him; but 
Brandon declined. 

They then prepared for their desperate ven- 
ture. All the provisions and water that could 
be needed were put on board of each 
boat. Fire-arms were not forgotten, 
Arrangements were made for a long 
and arduous voyage. The men still 
worked at the pumps; and though 
thé water gained on them, yet time 
was gained for completing these im- 
portant preparations. 

About mid-day all was ready. 
Fifteen feet of water were in the hold. 
The ship could not last mvch longer. 
There was no time to lose. 

But how could the boats be put 
out? How could they live in such 
asea? ‘This was the question to be 
decided. 

The ship lay as before in the trough 
of the sea. On the windward side 
the waves came rushing up, beating 
upon and sweeping over her. On the 
leeward the water was calmer, but the 
waves tossed and raged angrily even 
there. 

Only -twenty were; left out of the 
ship’s company. ‘Th@ rest were all 
missing. Of these, fourteen were 
to go in the long-boat, and six in 
the cutter, Brandon, Beatrice, and 
Cato were to take the gig. 

‘The sailors put the gig out first. 
The light boat floated buoyantly on 
the waters. Cato leaped into her, 
and she was fastened by a long line 
to the ship. The nimble Hindu, 
trained for a lifetime to encounter the 
giant surges of the Malabar coast, 
managed the little boat with mar- 
velous dexterity—avoiding the sweep 
of the waves which dashed around, 
and keeping sufficiently under the lee 
to escape the rougher waves, yet not 
so much so as to be hurled against 
the vessel. 

Then the sailors put out the long- 
boat. ‘This was a difficult un- 
dertaking, but it was successful- 
ly accomplished, and the men were all on 
board at last. Instantly they prepared to row 
away. 

At that moment a wilder wave came pouring 
over the ship. It was as though the ocean, en- 





oars poised, and, as a sudden swell of a .wave 
rose near the ship, he forced his boat so that it 
came close beside it, rising high on the crest of 
the swell. 

As the wave rose Brandon also had watched 
his opportunity as well as the action of Cato. It 
was the moment too for which he had been watch- 
ing. In an instant, and without a word, he 
caught Beatrice in his arms, raised her high in 
the air, poised himself for a moment on the edge 
of the quarter-deck, and sprang forward into the 
boat. His foot rested firmly on the seat where 
it struck. He set Beatrice down, and with a 
knife severed the line which connected the boat 
with the ship. 

‘Then seizing an oar he began to row with all 
his strength. Cato had the bow oar. The next 
wave came, and its sweep, communicating itself 
to the water, rolled on, dashing against the ship 
and moying under it, rising up high, lifting the 
boat with it, and bearing it along. But the hoat 
was now under command, and the two rowers 
held it so that while it was able to avoid. the dash 
of the water, it could yet gain from it all the mo- 


| mentum that could be given. 


| 
| 
| 


raged at the escape of these men, had made a | 


final effort to grasp its prey. 
with its living freight had got rid of the vessel, 


Before the boat | 


the sweep of this gigantic wave, which had pass- | 


ed completely over the ship, struck it where it 
lay. Brandon turned away his eyes involun- 
tarily. 

There was’a wild shriek—the next moment 
the black outline of the long-boat, bottom up- 
ward, was seen amidst the foaming billows. 

The men who waited to launch the cutter were 
at first paralyzed by this tragedy, but there was 
no time to lose.” Death threatened them behind 
as well as before; behind, death was certain ; 
before, there was still a chance. They launched 
the cutter in desperation, 
ceeded in getting into her, and in rowing out at 
some distance. As wave after wave rose and 
fell she disappeared from view, and then reap- 
peared, till at last Brandon thought that she at 
least was safe. 

Then he raised his hand and made a peculiar 
signal to Cato. 

The Hindu understood it. Brandon had given 
him his directions before. Now was the time. 
‘The roll of the waves coming up was for the 
present less dangerous. 

Beatrice, who during the whole storm had been 
calm, and had quietly done whatever Brandon 
told her, was now waiting at the cabin-door in 
obedience to his directions, 

As soon as Brandon had made the signal he 
hurried to the cabin-door and assisted Beatrice 
to the quarter-deck. Cato rowed his boat close 
up to the ship, and was waiting for a chance to 
come within reach. ‘The waves were still more 
moderate. It was the opportunity for which 
Cato had been watching so long. 


| their strength. 


Brandon handled the oar with a dexterity 
equal to that of the Hindu, and under such man- 
agement, which was at once strong and skillful, 
the boat skimmed lightly over the crests of the 


rolling waves, and passed out into the sea beyond. 
There the great surges came sweeping on, ‘ising | 
high behind the boat, each wave seeming about | 
to crush the little bark in its resistless grasp, but , 


notwithstanding the threat the boat seemed al- 


| ways able by some good luck to avoid the im- 


pending danger, for as each wave came forward 
the boat would rise up till it was on a level with 
the crest, and the flood of waters would sweep 
on underneath, bearing it onward. 

After nearly half an hour’s anxious and care- 


SSS SS 


ful rowing Brandon looked all about to find the 
cutter. It was nowhere to be seen. Again and 
again he looked for it, seeking in all directions. 
But he discovered no sign of it on the raging wa- 
ters, and at last he could no longer doubt that 
the cutter also, like the long-boat, had perished 
in the sea. 

All day long they rowed before the wind and 
wave—not strongly, but lightly, so as to husband 
Night came, when Brandon and 
Cato took turns at the oars—not over-exerting 


| themselves, but seeking chiefly to keep the boat’s 


head in a proper direction, and to evade the rush 
of the waves. This last was their constant dan- 


| ger, and it required the utmost skill and the most 


The six men suc- , 


incessant watchfulness to do so. 

All this time Beatrice sat in the stern, with a 
heavy oil-cloth coat around her, which Brandon 
directed her to put on, saying nothing, but see- 
ing every thing with her watchful, vigilant eyes. 

**Are you afraid?” said Brandon once, just 
after they had evaded an enormous wave. 

‘*No!” was the reply, in a calm, sweet voice ; 
*T trust.in you.” 


‘*T hope your trust may not be vain,” replied | 


Brandon. 

‘** You have saved my life so often,” said Bea- 
trice, ‘‘ that my trust in you has now become a 
habit.” 

She smiled faintly as she spoke. There was 
something in her tone which sank deep into his 
soul. 

The night passed and morning came. 

For the last half of the night the wind had 
been much less boisterous, and toward morning 
the gale had very greatly subsided. Brandon’s 
foresight had secured a mast and sail on board 


| the gig, and now, as soon as it could be erected 


He held his | 


with safety, he put it up, and the little boat dashed 
bravely over the waters. The waves had lessened 
greatly as the day wore on; they no longer rose 
in such giant masses, but showed merely the more 


common proportions. Brandon and Cato now | 


“WITHOUT A WORD HE CAUGHT 


had an opportunity to get some rest from their 
exhaustive labors. Beatrice at last yielded to 
Brandon’s earnest request, and, finding that the 
immediate peril had passed, and that his toil for 
the present was over, she obtained some sleep 
and rest for herself. ’ 

For all that day, and all that night, and all 
the next day; the little boat sped over the waters, 
heading due east, so as to reach land wherever 
they might find it, in the hope that the land 
might not be very far away from the civilized 
settlements of the coast. The provisions and 
water which had been put in the boat formed 
an athple supply, which would last for a long 
time. ‘Brandon shared with Cato in the man- 
agement of the boat, not allowing his man to 
have more of the labor than himself. . 

During these days Brandon and Beatrice were 
of course thrown into a closer intimacy. At such 
a time the nature of man or woman becomes most 
| apparent, and here Beatrice showed a noble calm 
, and a simple trust which to Brandon was most 
| touching. He knew. that she must’ feel most 
keenly the. fatigue and the privations of such a 
life; but her unvarying cheerfulness was the 
same as it had been on shipboard. He, too, 
exhibited that same constancy and resolution 
which he had always evinced, and by his consid- 
eration for Cato showed his natural kindness of 
heart. 

**Wow sorry I am that I can do nothing!” 
Beatrice would say. ‘‘ You are killing yourself, 
and I have to sit idle and gain my safety at your 
| expense. 
| ‘*The fact that you are yet safe,” Brandon 
would reply, ‘‘is enough for me. As long as I 
see you sitting there I can work.” 

**But can I do nothing? It is hard for me 
to sit idle while you wear out your life.” 
| ‘* You can sing,” said Brandon. 











BEATRICE IN HIS ARMS,” ETC. 


‘¢ What?” 

_ “Langhetti’s song,” he said, and turned his 
face away. 

She sang at once. Her tones rose in marvel- 
ous modulations; the words were not much, but 
the music with which she clothed them seemed 
again to utter forth that longing which Brandon 
had heard before. 

Now, as they passed over the seas, Beatrice 
sang, and Brandon did not wish that this life 
should end. Through the days, as they sailed 
on, her voice arose expressive of every changeful 
feeling, now speaking of grief, now swelling in 
sweet strains of hope. 

Day thus succeeded to day until the fourth 
night came, when the wind died out and a calm 
spread over the waters. 

Brandon, who waked at about two in the 
morning so as to let Cato sleep, saw that the 
wind had ceased, and that another one of those 
treacherous calms had come. He at once put 
, out the oars, and, directing Cato to sleep till he 
| waked him, began to pull. 

Beatrice remonstrated. ‘Do not,” said she, 
in an imploring tone. ‘‘ You have already done 
| too much. Why should you kill yourself?” 

‘«The wind has stopped,” answered Brandon. 
‘* The calm is treacherous, and no time ought to 
be lost.” 

‘* But wait till you have rested.” 

**T have been resting for days.” 

,. “Why do you not rest during the night and 
work in the daytime ?” : 
**Because the daytime is so frightfully hot 
that work will be difficult. Night is the time to 
work now.” 
| Brandon kept at his oars, and Beatrice saw 
that remonstrances were useless. He rowed 
steadily until the break of day; then, as day was 
dawning, he rested for a while, and looked earn- 
estly toward the east. 

A low, dark cloud lay along the eastern hori- 

zon, well-defined against the sky, which now was 
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growing brighter and brighter every hour. Was 
it cloud, or was it something else? This was 
the question that rose in Brandon’s mind. 

The sky grew brighter, the scene far and wide 

opened up before the gathering light’ until at last 
the sun began to appear. ‘Then there was no 
longer any doubt. It was Lanp. 
* This he told to Beatrice; and the Hindu, 
waking at the same time, looked earnestly to- 
ward that shore which they had been striving so 
long and so earnestly to reach. It was land, but 
what land? No doubt it was some part of the 
coast of Senegambia, but what one? Along 
that extensive coast there were many places 
where landing might be certain death, or some- 
thing worse than death. Savage tribes might 
dwell there—either those which were demoral- 
ized by dealings with slave-traders, or those 
which were flourishing in native barbarism. Yet 
only one course was now advisable; namely, to 
go on till they reached the shore.. 

It appeared to be about fifty miles away. & 
Brandon judged, and so it proved. The land 
which they had seen was the summit of lofty 
hills which were visible from a great distance. 
They rowed on all that day. The water was 
calm and glassy. The sun poured down its most 
fervid beams, the air was sultry and oppressive. 
Beatrice entreated Brandon now to desist from 
rowing and wait till the cool of the night, but he 
was afraid that a storm might come up suddenly. 
‘*No,” he said, ‘‘our only hope now is to get 
near the land, so that if a storm does come up 
we may have some place of shelter within reach.” 

After a day of exhaustive labor the land was 
at last reached. 

High hills, covered with palm-trees, rose be- 
fore them. ‘There was no harbor within sight, 
no river outlet, but a long, uninterrupted extent 
of high, wooded shores. Here in the evening 
they rested on their oars, and look- 
ed earnestly at the shore. 

Brandon conjectured that they 
were somewhat to the north of Sier- 
ra Leone, and did not think that 
they could be to the south. At any 
rate, a southeasterly course was the 
surest one for them, for they would 
reach either Sierra Leone or Liberia. 
The distance which they might have 
to go.was, however, totally uncertain 
to him. 

So they turned the boat’s head 
southeast, and moved in a line paral- 
lel with the general line of the shore. 
That shore varied in its features as 
they passed along: sometimes de- 
pressed into low, wide savannas; at 
others, rising into a rolling country, 
with hills of moderate height, be- 
hind which appeared the summits of 
lofty mountains, empurpled by dis- 
‘tance, 

It wag evening when they first saw 
the land, and then they went on with- 
out pausing. It was arranged that 
they should row alternately, as mod- 
erately as possible, so as to husband 
their strength. Cato rowed for the 
first part of that night, then Bran- 
don rowed till morning. On the fol- 
lowing day Cato took the oars again. 

It was now just a week since the 
wreck, and for the last two days there 
had not been a breath of wind in 
the air, nor the faintest ripple on 
that burning water. To use even 
the slightest exertion in such torrid 
heat was almost impossible. Even 
to sit still under that blighting sun, 
with the reflected glare from the 
dead, dark sea around, was painful. 

Beatrice redoubled her entreaties 
to Brandon that he should rest. She 
wished to have her mantle: spread 
over their heads as a kind of can- 

opy, or fix the sail in some way and float idly 
through the hottest part of the day. But Bran- 
don insisted that he felt no evil effects as yet; 
= promised when he did feel such to do as she 
said, 

At last they discovered that their water was 
almost out, and it was necessary to get a fresh 
supply. It was the afternoon of the seventh 
day. Brandon had been rowing ever since mid- 
day. Beatrice had wound her mantle about his 
head in the style of an Eastern turban so as to 
protect him from the sun’s rays. Looking out 
for some place along the shore where they might 
obtain water, they saw an opening in the line of 
coast where two hills arose to a height of several 
hundred feet. ‘Toward this Brandon rowed. 

Stimulated by the prospect of setting foot on 
shore Brandon yowed somewhat more vigorously 

than usual; and in about an hour the boat en- 
tered a beautiful little cove shut in between two 
hills, which formed the outlet of a river. Far 
up its winding course could be traced by the 
trees along its borders. ‘The hills rose on each 
side with a steep slope, and were covered with 
palms. The front of the hatbor was shut in 
from the sea by a beautiful little wooded island. 
Here Brandon rowed the boat into this cove; 
and its prow grated against the pebbles of the 
beach. . 

Beatrice had uttered many exclamations of 
delight at the beauty of this scene. At length, 
surprised at Brandon’s silence, she cried, 

“Why do you not say something? 
this is a Paradise after the sea!” 

She looked up with an enthusiastic smile. 

He had risen to his feet. A strange, vacant 
expression was in his eyes. He made a step for- 
ward as if to land: His unsteady foot trembled. 
He reeled, and stretched out his arms like some 
one groping in the dark. 

Beatrice shrieked and sprang forward. ‘Too 
late; for the next moment he fell headlong into 
the water. 


Surely 
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Description of Symbols: Green, 8 
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Embroidery Patterns for Cravats, etc. 
See illustration, page 93. 

Turse can be worked with embroidery cot- 
ton on Swiss muslin, batiste or tomy or — cro- 
chet silk, worsted, etc., on cloth, reps, or cashmere, 
aod cam be exovated in oatin stitch edged with chain 
stitch, or in button-hole stitch. The first figure is 
worked with worsted on cloth, and the ground is left 
remaining. The second figure is worked with em- 
broidery cotton on muslin, the ground being cut out. 


Infant's Knitted Boot. 
Sce illustration, page 93. 

Marertats for the pair, 3 oz. black worsted. 

This little boot is knit of black worsted, and fur- 
nished with a leather soie. Begin at the bottom by 
casting on 128 stitches, and knit eight rounds in plain 
knitting stitch before beginning to narrow. In the 
9th round knit the three middle stitches as one, so 
as to narrow 2 stitches, and repeat this narrowing 
every second round five times; in the following 12 
rounds (from the 2ist to the 32d round) knit the two 
middle stitches together; from the 33 to the 38th 
round the three middle stitches, and from the 39th to 
the 44th round the two middle stitches again. Knit 
the following 6 rounds without narrowing ; then knit 
28 rounds for the upper part, knitting and purling two 
stitches alternately. The sole must be put on by a 
shoemaker. 


Infant’s Knitted Sock. 
See illustration, page 93. 
Marerrats for the pair, 1 oz. red, 3f 02z. white sin- 
gle zephyr. 
This sock is knitted in a pique pattern, the main 
part of red, and the stripes and fringe of white wool, 
and is tied with a cord and balls of red worsted. 


Scale Stitch. 
See illustration, page 93. 

Tins stitch serves for the trimming of hoods, shawls, 
etc., and is made with double white and single scarlet 
zephyr. On a foundation of the white wool work as 
follows: 1st row, with white wool, * 3 double crochet 
in the following stitches of the foundation, and 2 chain, 
with the last 8 foundation stitches remaining. Repeat 
from * to the end of the row. 2d row, with scarlet 
wool. * 1 single about the middle of the 3 double, 3 
chain, 1 single, about the middle of the 3 remaining 

stitches of the foundation, 3 chain. Repeat from * to 
* the end of the row. 8d row, with white wool. 1 single 
in the next single, 1 chain, x 3 double in the single, 
which is worked in the foundation and around the 
chain scallop of the previous row, 2 chain. Repeat. 
from * to the end of row. 4th row, with scarlet wool. 
1 single in the next stitch of the previous row, * 3 
chain, 1 single, around the middle of the next 3 double, 
8 chain, 1 single around the next scarlet single of the 
previous row, and also around the chain scallop. Re- 
peat from * to end. 5th row, with white wool. 3 
double around the next single of the previous row, 2 
chain, with the last twice 3 chain and 1 single exceed- 
ing, 8 double in the following single of the preceding 
row, which is worked in the single and chain scallop 
of the previous row. Repeat from * toend. The il- 
lustration will show further details. 


Simulated Fur trimming for Cloaks, Hoods, etc. 
See illustration, page 93. 

‘nis trimming is made of white double zephyr and 
chinchilla split zephyr in the following manner: Wind 
the white zephyr closely round a netting-needle an 
inch in circumference, and sew the rounds together, 
one by one, with fine silk; then slip them from the 
needle, thus making a sort of loop fringe. Make three 
similar strips, sew them together, and cut and shear 
the loops. Prepare a similar strip of the chinchilla 
worsted, wound on a somewhat finer needle, and roll 
the two together in the manner shown in the illustra- 
tion. 


Shell Stitch. 
See illustration, page 93. 

Tas stitch is crocheted with lilac and white single 
zephyr in a striped pattern, and is used for sofa pil- 
lows, foot-stools, etc. The shells form the bias stripes, 
and are worked alternately in four rows of white and 
four rows of lilac wool. 


Two Crochet Borders for Sofa Pillows, etc. 
See illustration, page 93. 

Tne first of these borders is crocheted with white 
single zephyr in single crochet stitch: it numbers six 
rows. The foundation is embroidered in cross-stitch 
with violet worsted in a Greek pattern, as shown in 
the illustration, and the edges are finished in button- 
hole stitch with the same worsted. 

Fig. 2 consists of seven rows worked in single crochet 
stitch with white single zephyr. In five of these rows 
bias strips are worked in double crochet with dark 
and light green zephyr, as follows: 2 single crochet 
with white worsted, * the last of the same being 
looped with dark green; then with the same 1 treble 
in the 1st stitch of the second row, looping the double 
crochet with the light worsted; then work with the 
same light worsted 1 treble in the 2 stitches of the 2d 
row, this iast treble being looped with white worsted ; 
then 2 single with white wool in both the next stitches 
and repeat from *. A row of single crochet, altern- 
ately.1 stitch of white and 1 of green, looping each 
witlFthe other, finishes the border on either side. 


Round Hat with Scarf.' 
See illustration, page 93. 

Rovnp hats are worn very small, with low crowns. 
The one shown in our illustration is of gray felt, bound 
with narrow blue velvet, and is trimmed with a scarf 
of heavy blue silk, eight inches wide, is wound round 
the hat and tied behind. The ends of the scarf are 
trimmed with silk fringe. An aigrette of gray feath- 
ers and small bronze leaves is fastened on the side. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





NOLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

/ originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 
gas, administer it in the manner most approved b: 
the medical profession, do nothing but RXTRAC 
‘TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 
—s80 25,000 patients testify. their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute. 





AMES FOR THE HOLIDAYS. Protean 
Cards, or Box of 100 Games, price $1 25. New 
Game of Authors; Game of Familiar Quotations ; 
Game of Great Events ; Game of Courtship and Mar- 
riage; the Stratford Game or Two Games in one 
box; and sea pedage Game, price 50 cents each. 
Sent free per mail on remitting the price. JOHN H. 
TINGLEY, Bookseller and Publisher, No. 152} Fulton 
Street, New York. 





| sa. CHARMING BOOKS FOR YOUNG 
FOLKS. 


I. GRIMM’S GOBLINS. Selected from the House- 
hold Stories of the Broruers Gr A 


igns. 
These neieeting. persis Fg nes ee 
tellers, the Grimm Brothers, bea rare treat to a 
colored il- 
eness of this 


Il. FOR CHILDREN. 


Edited by Mzs. 

L. Marta Cutty. A New Edition. With 25 Illus- 
trations. # 50. 

III. SNOW-BERRIES. By Auicz Cary. With Illus- 


trations. $1 50. 
A collection of Forty-four Stories and Poems, by one 


of the best writers for — Folks. : 

IV. QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE. By Mrs. Harner 
Besourr Stowe. Illustrated. $1.50. 

V. STORIES AND SIGHTS OF FRANCE AND 
ITALY. A New Book for i and Girls. By 
Grace GrrEenwoop. Illustrated. $150. 


*,* For sale by hd Lasts waty Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of pri. ishers 
Pt OF Price, BY the TO OENOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


Aas BAZAR. 
NOTICES OF THE PRESS. . 


The first number is excellent ; the contents are va- 
ried, the illustrations abundant and well executed ; 
the descriptions of material and make-up plain and 
sufficient.— xy bot, 

The New York will soon become as = 
in this country as its celebrated prototype of Ber is 
in Europe.—JN. Y. Times. 

A first-class family journal, and can hardly fail to 
attain an immense circulation.—Boston Transcript. 

Harper's Bazar will be not only a journal of fashion 
—and fashion is a great power in the world—but 
something more : a publication calculated to be of the 
utmost service in the work of disseminating sound 
views on many social subjects, and in helping to pro- 
mote the cause of education. We believe the under- 
taking to be quite original, for no other periodical 
of the kind is now published, and we are certain it 
will be entirely successful, not only as a business en- 
terprise, but in respect to those higher offices of jour- 
nalism which concern the entire country.—Boston 
Traveller. 2 

The Bazak, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American” 
newspapers.—A Lbion. 

The ladies’ joy.—N. Y. Home Gazette. 





The best journal of fashion in this country.—Phila- 
hia Post : 


ill take its appropriate place at once in the front 
rank of our periodical literature.—Philadelphia In- 


trer. 

It is the authority in its specialty. It is conducted 
with admirable taste and skill, and it is as bright in 
its letter-press as it is attractive in its pictures.— 
Hartford Press. 

The ne plus ultra of American journals.—Courier 
(Georgetown, D.C.). 

The ladies have now an 01 in which taste and 
culture are both considered.— mercial Advertiser. 

Harper's WEexkty Bazar has-made its first appear- 
ance, and the completeness of its furnishings, both 
artistic and literary, warrant us in ascribing to it at 
once the position of leading fashion paper in America. 
— fourna 
It is just the agreeable and interesting domestic pa- 
per which every mother and wife and sweetheart 
will require every son and husband and lover to bring 
— with him every Saturday evening.—Philadelphia 

ger. 

It is decidedly the best journal of the kind that has 
yet appeared in this country.—Methodist Home Journal. 

_ that the most fastidious could desire.—Christian 

wocate. 

In a year’s time a family would as soon be without 
a box of matches as Harper's Bazan.—N. Y. | 

The ladies will be delighted with it.—Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate, 

Equal to the best European example.—Rochester 

ette. 


az 

“The Bazar has at its start many claims for admis- 
sion to the family circle, and will, doubtless, be gen- 
erally read and sought after by ladies every where 
throughout the coun 3 ey and Navy Journal. 

We need not say “It will succeed,” for it has suc- 
ceeded already.—Philadelphia Press. 

Destined to take a high place at once.—Baltimore 


merwan, 
Will soon be found indispensable in almost all fam- 
ilies.— Baltimore Journal, 

The neatest and most elegant fashion publication. 
—Troy Whig. 

A centre to which taste will look for its expression. 
—New York Evening Mail. 


Whether w nsider its claims as based upon the 
elegance and stiority of the paper, its typograph- 
ical appearan he taste and judgment displayed in 


the engraving. or the literary contributions contained 
in its pages, we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be su- 

erior in each and évery particular to any other simi- 
ar publication here or abroad.—Ph: lphia Legal 
Intelligencer. 

We have rarely seen any thing in this line which 
surpasses this new birth among periodicals—Toledo 
(Ohio) Blade. 

Will be one 
troit Free Press 

This elegant weekly.—Detroit Post. 

Our ladies need no longer be dependent upon the 
French and German fashion papers, for they now 
have an American: paper that surpasses them all.— 
g ee City Item. 

Edited with great taste and spirit.—New Haven Pal- 


ladium. 

Looks as if it were likely to become a very powerful 
AG peep we gone N.B.). . 

ts appearance gives ample guarantee of success.— 

Round Fable. tinge 

A handsome sheet.—New York Citizen. 

In every respect a first-class newspaper for ladies.— 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

The editorial matter is bright and sensible, and the 
stories are very readable.—Li ristian. 

It will be a great favorite.—Zion's Herald. 


OS. GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


of the great American successes.—De- 





JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
Trave-Mark: GILLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well known ortermat and porvuLar Numbers, 
303—404— 170—351, 
having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the log in respect to said imitations. 
SK FOR GILLOTT’S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Su- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 

4 strengthen and improve the sight of old and 

young, without the distressing result of frequent 

changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 








THE CARD MADE, AND THE HAND- 
Rela PRESENT OF THE SEASON 


ives MEDAL, Fama EXPOSITION, 
CHARLES GOODALL & SONS’ 
CELEBRATED LONDON 
vinta” CARDS 
an 

CHRISTMAS STATIONERY. 

The attention of the trade is invited to the new sea- 
son's tt now ire 
CTOR E. MAUGER, Wholesale Agen 
No. 110 Reade Street, New York. 

WO MARRIAGES. By Dinan Marra 
Motoox (Mrs. Cratx), Author of “‘ John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” ‘“‘ Christian’s Mistake,” ‘‘A Noble 
Life,” &c., &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


We have no hesitation in affirming the ‘‘ Two Mar- 
riages” to be in many respects the very best book that 
the author has yet produced. ly have we read a 
work written with so exquisite a delicacy, full of so 
tender an interest, and conveying so salutary a lesson. 


All the stories by the author of “John Halifax” 
have an excellent moral; something tangible, real, 
and satisfactory.—. Mall 3 

The author of ‘John Halifax” can not help writin 
gracefully: all her sentiments are pure, refined, an 
womanly. Her English is always good, and her skill 





in su ie oe unspoken details of a story resem- 
bles that of the pieces of music called Songs without 
Words.—Atheneum. 


Pustisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, poses paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of $1 50. 


EED SEWING MACHINE. 
First Premium at 

EXPOSITION UNIVERSELLE, Paris, 1867; 

PENNSYLVANIA 








STATE FAIR, Pittsburg, 1867; 
ILLINOIS s sy uincy, + 
NEW HAMPSHIRE « “Nashua, “ 
NEW YORK “ “ Buffalo, 


For best variety of work executed. Also many County 
Fairs. In fact, wherever the WEED is introduced as 
a competitor, it — bears off ¢he palm. 

New York Office, 613 Broadway, New York. 


ETTAM’S GALVANO-ELECTRO-ME- 

TALLIC INSOLES, BELTS, AND ARMLETS. 

for the cure of Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Cold 

Feet, and all diseases of the Blood and Nerves. Send 

for a Circular. BROOKS & SONS, Boot and 
Shoe Dealers, 434 Broadway, New York, Sole Agents. 


OPULAR TRADE 








of all descriptions of 
DRY-GOODS, 
for sale at Wuovrsate and Reratt by 
A. T. STEWART & CO,, 
ROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
(Established 1823,) 


USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON'S 
BAY COMPANY'S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Furs of every Soveriation, 
consisting of Mantilias, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son's Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs ; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 








All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK'S SON, 
520 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK. 


PRINTING INK. 
ALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. Good 

male and female agents wanted in every town 
in the United States, to engage in a very lucrative 
business, that can be operated every where success- 
fully. .Only a small capital required. For fall par- 
ticulars, send for descriptive circular. Address 

8B. W. HITCHCOCK, 
14 Chambers Street, New York. 


AMILY INSTRUCTION. We would 
respectfully invite the attention of parents de- 
sirous of having their children instructed at home to 
our peculiarly valuable and interesting works on Elo- 
cution, Object ty gy , Arithmetic, the 
Natural Sciences, &c. By the aid of these books pa- 
rents will be enabled, without farther assistance, to 
give their children the rudiments of a good English 
education. We would invite ng aed attention to 
Willson's Series, consisting of a Primary Speller, 15 
cents; Larger Speller, 35 cents ; Primer, 25 cents; First 
Reader, 40 cents; Second Reader, 60 cents ; Intermedi- 
ate Third Reader, 80 cents; Third Reader, 90 cents; 
Intermediate Fourth Reader, $1 10; Fourth Reader, 
$1 35; Fifth Reader, $1 80; Hooker's Book of Nature, 
in three Ser eh L., Plants; Part II., Animals; Part 
III., Air, Water, Light, Heat, &c.—price per part, 90 cts.; 
Hooker's First Book in peng 90 cents ; Hooker’s 
Chemistry, Philosophy, Natural History, and Mineral- 











oBy: $1 50 each; French's First Lessons in Numbers, 
cents ; Elementary Arithmetic for the Slate; and to 
Harper's Writing Books, with Marginal Drawing Les- 
sons, first four numbers, 20 cents each. We will mail 
any of these books, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Feanxiw Square, New York. 


ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 

Square, and Upeigat: Melodeons; Parlor, 

Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 

tured—to Let, and rent — if purchased ; month- 

ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 

bargains. _ Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 


ADIES’ FINE FURS. 

New and Fashionable Styles in Sable, Mink, 
Royal Ermine, Seal, Astrakahn, and Squirrel.- Also 
all the latest styles in ROUND HATS for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. BIGLO 5 

Hatters and Furriers, 185 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


“TS SHE ACCOMPLISHED?” Can she 
draw, paint, model, compose? Can she fit, cut, 
and make? Can she teach? Does she read the Pic- 
TORIAL PHRENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL? It is just what she 
needs to enable her to know herself, and what she 
can do best. —e 00a year. Address 
8. R. LLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


ACCUBATE PATTERNS or tHe NEW 

and ELEGANT.CLOAKS, in great variety, at 
MME. DEMOREST’S EMPORIUM OF FASHIONS, 
Nos. 473 and 838 Broadway, New York. 














AUTION. Messrs. A. T. STEWART & 
CO., being the exclusive agents and importers 
of all the KID GLOVES made by ALEXANDRE of 
Paris, res} ctfully caution a sa Geng imitations 
stamped inside “ ALEXANDER,” also “‘ ALEXAN- 
-D CELEBRE,” which are now in the market and 
sold as the genuine glove. 
All oe Alexandre Gloves are stamped : 
‘Meédaille de ire Classe Scere niverselle, 
1855. ALEXANDRE. A.T.8. & Cie.” 
 saaiaiunaaa GOODS 
at 
POPULAR PRICES, 
FOR LADIES. 

BREAKFAST SHAWLS, SONTAGS, 
COMFORTERS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
CAPES, GARIBALDIS, SACQUES, 

SILK UNDER VESTS, DRAWERS, 
MERINO, COTTON, AND WOOL HOSIERY; 
KID, CLOTH, and CASTOR GLOVES. 

A LARGE VARIETY OF ELEGANT GOODS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 

UNION ADAMS, 

637 Broadway. 


ee AMERICAN QUILTER and Pocket 
SEWING MACHINE, for quilting and embroid- 
ering. Traverses the cloth in any direction. Price 
only $6. “ice wanted. Sent by mail or express. 
Jd. W. JOR, General Agent, 43 Pine St., N. Y. 


THE GREAT 
NITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y. KELLEY & CoO, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 

Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them five or 
six profits of middle-men, which ave from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of five 
per cent. on each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars containing price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 

e forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express seo ant and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves, 


PRICE LIST. 
(black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. « 
een and black), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, best. 
'yson (green), 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


$1 25. 
Imperial (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
—— ast (black), 70c., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


Tapan, 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 50. 











Oolon 
Mixe 
Towss 


We import a very superior quality of Kiangsi Oolong 
and Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in origina 
Chinese packages, which we sell at $1 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the Young Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 20c., 25c., and 30c., per pound. Best 
Old Government Jaya, Ground, 40c. 




















All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
GREAT UNITED STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 

of T. Y. KELLEY & CO., 
(P. 0. Box 574.) 30 Vesey St., New York. 
Fo PREMIUM, 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 1867, 
has been awarded to : 
THE ae COMPANY 
‘or 
HADLEY AND HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON, 
for general wens | over all other cottons sold in 
this market. 
A. T. STEWART & CO., 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Be IN MIND, that on the receipt of the 
advertised price I will mail to your address any 
Book, Magazine, or Cheap Publication that may be 
advertised. or issued by any respectable publisher in 
the United States. 
A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a postage 
= Address é 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
EMEMBER THAT THE SLIGHT 
internal disorder of to-day may become an ob- 
stinate disease to-morrow. Be in time, meet the 
first symptoms of biliousness or indigestion with 
TARRANT'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERI- 
ENT, and within forty-eight hours they will’ have 
ceased to exist. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
EARN TO SKATE IN ONE HOUR, 
using the 
AMERICAN PARLOR OR FLOOR SKATE. 
Hard Rubber Rollers. Anti-Friction Axles. 
For sale by all dealers. Manufactured by 
. STEVENS, 9 Gold Street, New York. 
O TO THOMAS R. AGNEW’S, 260 and 
262 Greenwich St., corner of Murray, New York, 
and there you will find Teas, Coffees, Fish, Flour, and 
all kinds of Groceries, cheaper than at any other store 
in New York. 
A. STEVENS & CO,, 
e NO. 40EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
Unston Square, 
Are now receiving a choice selection of Clocks, 
Bronzes, Porcelain ware, and Vienna Goods, from the 
Paris Exposition. . 
They are also making extensive additions to their 
stock of Diamonds, Watches, Fine Jewelry, and Silver 
ware, suited to the holiday season—all at popular 
prices. 
Boxe AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 





DEVLIN & CO, 
Nos. 459 and 260 Broadway, 
New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franxiin Square, 
New York, 


Have just Published : 
C= ; or, THREE ACTS IN THE LIFE 
OF AN ARTIST. A Novel. By Basineton 
Wurrer. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 





A more erfully written novel, with a more sim- 
ple and well constructed story, has not lately come be- 
fore us. We here lay down “Circe,” confessing that 
its perusal has enthralled us.—Morning Advertiser. 

This novel is one of the best of the day.—News of 
the World. 





Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 











December 7, 1867.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO nh “prepare 
of the 

FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 

22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 
12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 


In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for fineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

Maa (black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 

r ib. 

(green and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80¢., 90. ; 
best, $1 per tb. 

Eneuisu Breaxrast, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per Ib. 

ImpeRiat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 Food tb. 

Youne Hyson (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10; best, $1 25 per tb. 

UNoo.orep JAPAN, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

GuNPOWDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
{ Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
a best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencn Breakrast AND Dinner Corre, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50 cents to $1 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Teas of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 











To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amrrican Tea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes —— profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average protit of about 
10 per cent. ; 

Fifth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Dealer at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The [ctailer sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay. And now 
we —— to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will rey pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in our cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than nays dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly and faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each peers name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 Vesey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

arties getting their Teas from us may confidentl 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their ‘Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 

rectly to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Boaus or Imrrations, 

We have no branches, and do not in any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order o' 
f |THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 83 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1861), is recommended by the leading News- 
Papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 

2.3 


American Agriculturist, New York City, 
Judd, Editor. 2 : ee 


Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 
-D. tor. 
“ Christian Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 
or. 
Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 


-D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E. S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William @. Bowen, 

sher, 


The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 
oore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D. 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 
Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 
We call attention to the above list as a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
gpd of thousands of persons in our published 


* versal. 





* G. GUNTHER & SONS 


have now open their 
ENTIRE STOCK OF LADIES’ FURS, 
comprising one of the largest assortments, and 
specially manufactured for the 
CITY TRADE. 


st 
Attention is particularly directed to their 
NOVEL’ 


IES 
for the season, earns: 
BROWN FUR SEAL SAC ‘ 
BLACK PERSIAN B SACQUES, 
GRAY PERSIAN LAMB SACQUES 
BLACK ASTRAKAN SACQUES, 
GRAY KRIMMER LAMB SACQUES. 





Also some specially Le gre styles of 
PARIS AND LONDON FUR BASQUES, VESTS, 
AND MUFFS, ©? 
very rich and elegant in their designs, and exhibited 
al 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


NOTIONS in Fur Boas, Neckties, and Scarfs, 
NEW STYLES in Ladies’ Fur Turbans, 
FANCY FUR TRIMMINGS, &o. 


C. G. GUNTHER & SONS 
FUR DEALERS AND FURRIERS, 
502 anp 504 Broapway. 





MARK, MARK, MARK YOUR CLOTHING 
WITH THE 


PpAatsst INDELIBLE PENCIL. 


‘“‘ The indelible pencil is much more convenient than 
ink."—American Agriculturist. ; 

‘Tt will abolish the old plan of using a pen with a 
bottle."—N. Y. Evening Post. 

‘““A desirable, convenient, and usefal household art- 
eg tite hm Republican. 

“Invaluable for marking linen."—Chicago Tribune. 


Manufactured and sold at wholesale by the INDEL- 
IBLE PENCIL CO., Northampton, Mass., and sold by 
Stationers, Druggists, Yankee Notion Dealers, &c., 
throughout the country. 

Prices: Single, 50 cents; 3 for $1; per dozen, $3. 

Sent prepaid by mail or express on receipt of price. 


EVERY PENCIL WARRANTED. 





THE MODEL PARLOR MAGAZINE. 

EMOREST’S MONTHLY combines all 
the novelties, utilities, and attractions of all the 
other magazines, with the only reliable fashions. Do 
not fail to see the splendid December or Christmas 
Number. Yearly, $3, with a beautiful Premium. De- 
morest’s Monthly and Young America, $3 50, or De- 

morest’s Monthly and Weekly Tribune, $4. 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, No. 473 Broadway. 


_ MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. S. WINSTON, Presivenr. 


144 anv 146 Broapway. 











Organized 1843. 
“CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 





exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
CASH DIVIDEND 
for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 
This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 
more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 


Equivalent Additions to Policies. 





The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIFTY THOUSAND. 





This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
and divides att its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
of the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 


AT THE END OF van FIRST AND EVERY 
weak. 
RICHARD A. MoCURDY, Vi0E-PRESIDENT. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Acrvay. 
ISAAC ABBATT, )___ 


SEORETARIES. 
JOHN M. STUART, 





THE ROYAL CHART FOR DRESSMAKING. 


HE ROYAL CHART surpasses every 
..system hitherto known for cutting and fitting 
ladies’ and children’s dresses. 
The distinctive merits which have gained for it so 
much celebrity throughout Europe, the patronage and 
entire confidence of the most t dr I 





'S, 


warrant the prediction that in America, where fash- 
ion economy are studied, its use will become uni- 


The immense superiority of the Royal Chart over 
every other system is established Le Na a question. 
cat ty is a wonderful fascination in every garment 

It is confidently recommended as a safe and reliable 
system to cut by, fitting any form with absolute cer- 
a a wanted. Address 

RUSSELL & COVERT, 569 Broadway, corner of 
Prince Street, Sole Agents for America. 
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A® ELEGANT NOVELTY. 
. AMOZINE EMBROIDERY. 
GIMP TRIMMING AND FRINGE. 

This entirely new and beautiful work is done ‘only 
upon the oo Embroidery Machines, and far sur- 
passes all other styles of machine embroidery or hand- 
work, in variety of stitches and beauty of effect. It is 
worked in all colors, one or several at a cime, direct 
upon the with silks, zephyr worsieds, &c., an 
in every style of pattern. It can be worked tipon all 
kinds of material, from lace to leather. Samples sent 
on receipt of ten cents to pay pos! . Refer to Weed 
and Wheeler & Wilson Se Machine C i 


) | BLACK & CO., 
565 and 567 Broadway, 


Corner of Prince Street, 

ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE Puce oon 
CHOICE a," OTHER PRECIOUS 
STONES ; 


24 CLOCKS, 
WATCHES, ° BRONZES. 
A large variet; of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Silver and Plated Ware. 





Miss JANE GRAY, 767 Broadway. Up Stairs. 


ADIES, HAVE YOU SEEN the Splendid 
Clarice Cloak for velvet, the ae Cloak for 
cloth, &c., and the Isrella for Opera Cloak Patterns of: 
the new and elegant Cloaks now ready at Mme. Demo- 
rest’s Emporium of Fashions, 473 and 838 Broadway ? 
Fa HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. 
By Drovan Mania Mo toox (Mrs. Craix). With 
Illustrations by Horrry. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


This is a very good and a very interesting work. It 
is designed to trace the career from boyhood to age 
of a perfect man—a Christian gentleman—and it 
abounds in incident both well and highly wrought. 
Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and writ- 
ten with at Vs iner. 

John Halifax, the hero of this most beautiful story, 
is no ordinary hero, and this his history is no ordinary 
book. It is a full-length portrait of a true gentleman 
—one of nature’s own nobility. It is also the histor 
of a home, and a thoroughly English one. The work 
abounds in incident, and is full of graphic power and 
true pathos. Itis a book that few will read without 
becoming wiser and better.—Scoteman. 


Pustisuzp sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States on receipt of $1 50. 





I E. WALRAVEN, 
° No. 686 Broadway, 
z New York, 
and 

719 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 

would call 
THE ATTENTION OF THE PUBLIO 
to his 
FALL IMPORTATION 


oO 
“ UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
LACE CURTAINS, 


and 
LINENS. 


Extraordinary efforts have been made to excel in 
the taste, quality, and variety of the fabrics, which 
were personally selected from the celebrated manu- 
factories of the _ee cities of Europe— 

Paris, Lyons, St. Gallen, Berlin, Vienna, 
Manchester, and Nottingham. 


A Visit to the Establishment entails No Obligation to 
Purchase. 





SILVER PLATED WARE. 
OGERS, SMITH & CO.’S 
Beautiful and durable goods. 
A COFFEE POT, 
the best coffee pot in the world for making good 


coffee, 
1 I NER AND TEA SETS, 
best \: ri: -y in town—stylish and cheap. 
BRONZES,. 


new and beautiful. 
ENGRAVED GLASS, 
with crest or initial. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


prumst PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 





More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 
ene 


for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 





RAYMOND'S 
old established house, Nos. 121, 128, and 125 Fulton 
St., is now filled with a new and superb stock of 
ready-made 


CLOTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 





Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boy— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit the tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


The motto of the house is now the samé as ever: 
‘To sell cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 


RAYMOND'S 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


\ ORKING MODELS OF STEAM 

ENGINES, various styles and sizes. Illus- 
trated eee a sent on receipt of a postage stamp 
by O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., N. Y. 








UFFROY'’S COD LIVER DRAGEES. 
Sugar-coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract (not oil). 
Not objectionable to the most delicate stomach. More 
economical and efficacious than Cod Liver Oil. Now 
in use in St. Luke's, Bellevue, State Emigrant Bureau 
Med. and Outdoor Relief, Eclectic Med. College and 
Dispensary, Homeopathic Dispensary, &c., &c. - 
Prices: for box containing 60 Dragées, equal to 14% 
ints of the oil, 75 cents; box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; 
ox of 240 Drag--es, $2 00. Sent free by mail on receipt 
of price. ARD, CLOSE & CO., New York, 
Wholesale Agents for the U.S. 


eae ISLAND FANCY DYEING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





OFFICE, 5 and 7 John Street, New York; 
Branch Offices, 748 Broadway, New York, 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, and 

47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 

This Establishment, so long known to the country, 
continues to Dye and Clean all kinds of Dress Goods, 
either in the Piece or in Garments. 

Ladics’ Dresses, Shawls, &c., of Silk, Satin, Velvet, 
ae, — other fabrics, cleaned carefully, without 

eing q 
Also Goutitinen's Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 


ie. 

Kid Gloves Cleaned or Dyed Black. 

Goods forwarded by Express carefully attended to, 
and returned as required. 


BARRETT NEPHEWS, & CO. 


HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 
by which the nature of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with SurrLemeEnv. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to 





O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau 8t.,New York. 


pom delineated. 








HRISTIE’S FAITH. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Mattie, a Stray,” ‘“Carry’s Confes- 
sion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


_This book deserves to be singled out from the or- 
dinary run of novels on more than one account. The 
design and execution are both good. The characters 
are original, clearly conceived, and finely as well as 
Christie herself is a delightful 
sketch.—Pall Mall Gazette 
PusLisHeD ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
tates, on receipt of $1 75. 
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COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
RAGRANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob 
tainable. ane are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 


Sold EAST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
‘* A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
FAARPER'S BAZAR. 


The Publishers have just commenced the issue of 
Harper’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family Jour- 
nal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literatute. Their 
aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a Week- 
Vy Fashion Newspaper, and to combine therewith a 

rst-class literary journal, which will be indispensable 
to every household. 

It is the first Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, *o furnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- * 
vantage enjoyed 7 no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harrer’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large pattern-plates, containing from fort 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil. 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harrer’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles. on the Topics 
of the Day (exclu es on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign.Gossip. No subject of hgusehold interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

Harrer’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harrer’s WEEKLY, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 














“Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 
| | ARPER’S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 


We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion's Herald, Boston. 








** A Complete-Pictorial History of the Times.” 





“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 


per in the Union. 
HABPEES WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 





The Monet Newsparer of our country—compuiete 
in all the hag sete of an American Family Paper 
—Harprr’s WEEKLY has earned for itself a right to its 
jy Mae JOURNAL OF CiviLization.”—New York Even- 
ti ost. 

his Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Werk y long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harper's Weekty from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 


American Review, Boston, Mass. 








SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


The Publishers have perfected a system of mailin 
by which they can-supply the Magazine, WEEKLY, ont 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 
— directly from the Office of Publication. 

ostmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harper’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 
on the Bazar 20 cents, and on the Magazine 24 cents, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


TERMS: 








Harper's WEEKLY, One Year........ $4 00 
Harper’s Bazar, One Year.......... 400 
Harrer’s Maeazing, One Year....... 4 00 


Harrer’s Bazar, Harper's WEEKty, and Harper's 
Maaeazinz, to one address, for one year, $10 00. 


An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Ffvz 
Sussceipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 


The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth a will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

A complete Set of Harrgr’s Magazine, now com- 

rising Thirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of purchaser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, by 
inail, postpaid. 

*,* Subscriptions. sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apvi- 
TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents appi- 
TIONAL for the MaGazinz, to prepay United States post- 
age. dress 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 
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Six weeks later the walks were filled with dresses stuffed out and but- 
toned up behind ; and those petty gossips who had been the most severe 
in their criticisms six weeks before, now sailed proudly: by, strutting in 
borrowed majesty. Madame van Heeren from behind her rose-colored 
windows looked half-complacently and half-maliciously on her followers 
and leaned back ¢ontentedly in her chair, little thinking that she had 
laid-the foundations of a fashion destined to reign for two centuries, 
and inaugurated the era of crinolines and hoop-skirts ! 

” The origin of this fashion is generally attributed to Madame de Pompa- 
“dour, who was not born until twenty years after this period. But she is 
» <2 entitled only to the honor of having brought the hoop-petticoat’ to its 
culminating point. Its invention is due unquestionably to Madame van 
Heeren or rather her dress-maker. 











PACETIZ. - 


*Bus Drrver (to Conductor of opposition 'Bus). ‘I've knowed yer ever since you 
was born. I knowed yer poor mother; she had two on yer that time. One was 
a werry nice little boy, t’other,was. half a hidiot—a sort of brown paper feller. 
The werry nice littie boy died werry young, he did.” : 

— OS 


Noursz.— Did you ring, Ma’am ?” ¥ 
Naveury Lirriz Grei.—‘!No; J rang. Take Mamma away, please. She's 
very cross and disagreeable !” 
pA a EE SR 
An otp Saw new Szt—What can’t be endured must be caricatured. 
ee ee eet 
A “Neat” Drmx—Spruce Beer. 
iS Sea ORR LR 
At a recent hippophagous dinner in Paris, after the removal of “horse,” an old 
soldier of the Empire gave the memory of ‘“ Ney.” 
hla eae 
What species of punishment is most probably the pleasantest to undergo ?— 
Capital punishment. 





pee l <8 Sal ee 
What carpenter's implement does the carpenter himself minutely resemble ?— 


The screw-driver, 


en 


When do dogs remind you of “A Life on the Ocean Wave?" etc., etc—When 
you see "em-barking. 





part OURS ree 
When is a-raisin like a tinted engraving ?—When it’s (s)toned. 
a’ 
The proper day for marriage—Weddings-day. 
Last Man.—‘ This can’t be my hat, surely?” 
Srrvant.—“ Yessir, that’s your ‘at, Sir.” 
Last Man.— Quite sure ?” 
Szrvant.—‘‘ Oh, yessir; quite sure, Sir.” 
Last Man.—“ Well, then, hanged if I haven't been and taken some other fel- 
low’s head !” 
a 
A little girl, hearing it said that she was born on the Queen's birthday, took 
no notice of it at the time ; but a day or two after asked her father if she and the 
Queen were twins? . 
eateries StS eee 
**Cablegram” is the latest from the mint of word counterfeiters. 
oa 
An up-town painter announces that, among other portraits, he has a repre- 
sentation of ‘ Death as large as life.” 


er 
A Rrrvauistic Kine.—Edward the Confessor. 
ge bie: Menai DO vac Vinten a 


The latest novelty in fire-arms is a gun which is capable of being discharged 

with a reprimand. 
Porcher anaes 

During the late bathing season, a pompous individual walked up to the office 
of a sea-side hotel, and with a considerable flourish signed the book, and in 
a loud voice exclaimed, “I’m Lieutenant-Governor of ——.” ‘That doesn't 
— any difference,” says the landlord, *‘ you'll be treated just as well as the 
others." 


. ———O 
SS : “Why do you always buy a second-class ticket?” asked a gentleman of a 


r. . 
** Because there is no third-class ticket,” was the reply of the latter. 
EMPIRE BONNETS. 





EMPIRE AND RESTORATION BONNETS. 


In contrast with the prevailing styles of the day, we give an illustration of the FEE " SaaS 
bonnets worn during the First Empire of France and the Restoration. We are ES é 
wearing again the Marie Antoinette fashions; who knows how soon we shall ar- 
rive at the accompanying head coverings, which now seem so grotesque? We 
commence the description of the hats and bonnets illustrated in our engraving with 

Fig. 1, at the top of the left-hand corner. This is a straw-hat, trimmed with 
straw ornaments and green ribbon, and looks odd enough, with the brim tied down 
over the ears, The hair is worn @ /e Titus. 

Fig. 2 is a velvet toquet, surmounted with two white feathers, fastened by a bow 
of pink ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—High white capote, short at the ears; and trimmed with a chicorée. 
Blue ribbons, and white feathers shaded with blue. Strings buttoned under the 
chin, These three bonnets belong to the period of the First Empire ; the following 
to that of the Restoration : 

Fig. 4.—Black -Amazon hat, edged all round with white lace. Pink ribbons. 
Pink and white feathers (1815). 

Fig. 5.—Large bonnet, styled Chapgau de Mise, of white watered gros de Naples, 
Tuft of three lilac plumes, to match the shade of the Polish redingote (October, 1818). 

Fig. 6.—White hat, with the brim depressed in front, trimmed with four large 
white feathers, worn at concerts, and also at balls by ladies who did not dance 
(January, 1819), 

Fig. 7.—Amazon riding-hat (shaped like a man’s), of yellow watered gros de 
Naples. White veil, added by ladies from the time that this hat was adopted by 
the courtesans (January, 1819). 

Fig. 8.—Scotch hat, of black velvet, with black curled feather (November, 1819). 

Fig. 9.—Capete & [ Angéline, of white gauze, trimmed with a cluster of white 
pond lilies, pale lilac ribbon and _puffings (July, 1819). 

Fig. 10.—Leghorn bonnet, depressed in front, and trimmed with roses and 
corn-colored ribbon (June 1819), 




















THE ‘RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 
I. 


Anno 1700, just ‘at the promenade hour on the 2ist of June, certain good 
citizens of Brussels observed a remarkable group assembled in front of the sum- 
mer-house of the wealthy Madame van Heeren in that city. ‘This lady, who had 
just recovered from a‘slight illness, was seated in the veranda in company with a 
French cavalier and a very young Abbé; and was receiving the first visit of her 
most. intimate friend. ‘Phere would have been nothing singular in this; especially 
as Madame van Heeren was a widow, had not both she and her friend worn dress- 
es of so peculiar and striking a pattern that they would have been ridiculous if the 
ladies had not, for, years been lawgivers in matters of taste and fashion.. Such a 
thing was unheard of—the dress. not falling in, massy, luxuriant folds as.was pre- 
scribed by the then newest fashion, but stuffed out and gathered behind into a sort 
of ball, which, though it may perhaps have looked well enough on the standing 
lady, was somewhat too striking in the case of Madame van Heeren, who was sit- G Won 
ting down,‘ Just see,” whispered one of the most envious of -eaves-droppers to- g KON 
her neighbor, ‘‘ how hideous Madame van Heeren’s padding looks all ruffled up ZY j SSA} 
against the back of:her chair, as if it did not know where—no—I wouldn't for 3 7 BUY YAY Wh 
worlds follow such a tasteless fashion, particularly as I have no occasion for it. XC UY y) \&e 
And yet she, too, has’ Juno-like figure, or have we perhaps”—and here she cast ni 
a searching glance on Madame van Heeren—‘‘ been deceived’ and taken appear- 
ance for reality?” Such were the criticisms indulged in by the observers until 
gradually the crowd dispersed, the men with mocking laughter and derision on ; -" 
their lips, the ladies wearied and distracted, but at the same time thoughtful. RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 








